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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 








OU were a regular fellow, 

John, to offer to wash the 
dishes for Mary because she was 
so tired. 

But it seemed an awful job, 
didn’t it? 

That soap you found in the 
kitchen wouldn't make any suds, 
and it burned your hands, and 
the grease wouldn't come off the 
dishes—and you felt so sorry for 
Mary, who has just such a mean 
job three times a day! 

But wait—that cake of soap 
wasn't regular—-Mary was being 
economical. Listen! 

“Oh, John, I’m sorry. There 
was a cake of P and G White 


—and washes the dishes 






Naphtha in the cupboard all the 
time. You see, a man came to 
the door this morning and asked 
me to try this other soap. He said 
it was the finest household soap 
made. I hate to waste anything, 
so | put it in the kitchen soap dish 


just to see. 


“If you'd had the P and G 
you'd have got a perfectly beauti- 
ful suds and wouldn't have hurt 


your hands at all!" 


If there’s only one cake of P 
and G in the house, John, why 
wouldn't it be a good idea to take 
home five or six cakes tonight, as 
a present? You'll get a real wel- 


come ! 








The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP - IVORY SOAP FLAKES : GUEST IVORY 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP : CHIPSO 





STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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American Labor in Peace, War and Inter- 
national Relations 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


War 


IHE American Federation of Labor has been more interested than 
T America generally in our foreign relations. Long before the European 

war it was a leader in every constructive pacifist movement and it 
has maintained that position during the European war and since. 

American Labor has always recognized that war is not a cause but 
a result—one of the greatest evils accompanying human evolution but 
closely associated with and rising out of other evils. In this respect the 
position of American labor is in the most fundamental way different from 
that of European labor. European labor is now on record as being opposed 
even to defensive war and as being in favor of an international revolutionary 
strike in case of any menace of war. This proposed course of action, to be 
sure, is only an empty threat, but it has turned the eyes of European labor 
in a negative and futile direction in international matters. 

Refusing to participate in the Hague Peace Conference called by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions for December 10, 1922 (the 
conference which finally fixed European labor in its present course), the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor declared: 

The American Federation of Labor is devoted to the cause of peace. It has 
attempted from the earliest days of its existence to promote that cause. The American 
Federation of Labor, however, believes in peace with freedom and is not willing to 
lay down any condition which will make impossible resistance to the aggressions of 
tyrannical autocracy and to any other force which may seek to undermine and destroy 
freedom. 


Peace with freedom and justice—that is the position of the American 
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Federation of Labor. As the writer has declared (see Mc Clure’s magazine, 
April, 1919): 

The American labor movement never advocated peace at any price. It never 
encouraged nor gave support to any movement of peace at any price. While it recognizes 
that peace is essential for normal, progressive development, it steadfastly refused to 
advocate peace at the sacrifice of the ideals of freedom and justice. 

Not only is it the right of the nation attacked to defend itself but it is 
its duty to the cause of human freedom generally. In what is doubtless its 
most important pronouncement on this subject, that of March 12, 1917, 
made just before America entered the war, American labor declared: 

Our labor movement distrusts and protests against militarism, because it knows 
that militarism represents privilege and is the tool of special interests, exploiters and 
despots. But while it opposes militarism, it holds that it is the duty of a nation to 
defend itself against injustice and invasion. (‘‘Labor’s Postion in Peace or in War,” 
adopted March 12, 1917.) 


A Constructive Policy of Peace 


After America entered the war in 1917, the American Federation of 
Labor redoubled the attention it had given towards a constructive pro- 
gram for permanent peace—though the foundations of such a program had been 
laid several years before the war (see below). In developing this program, 
Labor’s fundamental principles were again brought to view and more clearly 
developed. The declaration of the convention of 1917 favored: 

The combination of the free peoples of the world in a common covenant for 
genuine and practical cooperation to secure justice and therefore peace in relations 
between nations. 

Here is re-asserted in strong form the principle that peace is desirable 
and obtainable only when based upon justice, together with the principles 
(1) that the combination of the nations in a covenant for peace can be held 
together only by actual or practical cooperation, and (2) that to be effective 
for peace it must consist not of all peoples but of “free peoples.” It must 
be noted that this is one of the earliest uses by anybody of the word 
“covenant,” with its profound conotations, perhaps the first important use: 

The 1918 conventiol, held before the close of the war asserted that “no permanent 
peace can be made nor should be made until democracy supplants autocracy and that 
a League of Nations is established for the purpose of maintaining a just peace and for 
the protection of small nations. 

Here are the principles (1) that permanent peace can not be secure 
on any other foundation than that of the League of Nations, and (2) that 
even with a: League peace can not be secured among nations autocratically 
governed. 

Other statements of American labor go still deeper into fundamentals. 
That of 1916, a year before our entrance into the war, declared: 

We believe that through permanent institutions, mediation, conciliation, and 
by directing forces and conditions as they develop, the causes of wars and wars them- 
selves may be prevented. 

Here is the all important principle that war can not be removed without 
removing the causes of war. The pure and simple pacifist is utterly 
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repudiated; not sheer hate (which is not, after all, an attribute of any great 
people), not the mere fact of huge armaments cause wars, but deep-seated 
“forces and conditions’ which must be dealt with, not once and for all time, 
by some pacifist panacea, but “as they develop.” In other words, wars 
are due to real and concrete causes and not merely to passion and prejudice 
or to professional war-makers. Professional war-makers exist and are dan- 
gerous; American labor has done its full part in fighting them. But were 
there no deep-seated conflicts of interest and ambition between nations 
they would not be able to do much harm. And the same is true of the prejudice 
and passions created or kept alive by the propagandas of aggressive 
nationalism; they flourish only in the soil of conflicting interests. 

On December 13, 1919, over a year after the end of the war, the 
American Federation of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods issued one of 
the most important manifestos in the history of the American labor move- 
ment, in which they declared: 

We feel that our nation can not with honor and humanity maintain a policy of 
isolation and disinterestedness from the distress and suffering of the peoples of Europe. 
Even if the necessity of the peoples of Europe did not have a compelling appeal, the 
interrelated economic interests of the world would prevent our limiting our attention 
solely to this hemisphere. 

This is a full recognition of the fundamental importance of internationaj 
economic interests and of the prime necessity of confronting and dealing with 
them. It is largely in this economic field that ‘genuine and practical co- 
operation” is required. 

In 1921, the convention of the American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously endorsed the following proposition: 

The cause of disarmament and international peace can be promoted by creating 
and stimulating a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and by establishing 
international relations, understanding, and agencies that will constitute insuperable 
barriers to policies of force and destruction. 

Here we have the three fundamentals in real organization to promote 
peace. First, ‘“‘understandings” as to the grave differences between nations 
that constantly arise. Second, effective “agencies” for bringing about such 
understandings and putting them into effect. And third, the actual estab- 
lishment of “international relations” or international cooperation, which 
alone can act as an effective and continuous counter force against continually 
arising conflicts of interest. 

Even before the end of the war, in 1918, the A. F. of L. had recog- 
nized the peace problem as a constructive one of the organization of inter- 
national relations and had traced the chief cause of international anarchy 
and aggression to nations “seeking outlet for unemployed energy and excess 
production.” The declaration was as follows: 

‘International anarchy creates the opportunity for aggression on the part of strong, 
resourceful nations seeking an outlet for unemployed energy and excess of production. 
Where there are no established agencies or methods for dealing with such aggressors, 
militarism manifests itself and can be eliminated only when the field of international 
relations is justly organized. (From report of Executive Cou,cil of the American 
Federation of Labor to convention of 1918.) 

The American Federation of Labor here deliberately passes over one 
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of the most fallacious causes ordinarily assigned for wars, the supposed need 
for the placing of a surplus population—Labor knowing full well that a surplus 
population can usually emigrate and that the rate of increase of population 
is a matter of human control. The real cause is other—as stated—and 
the remedy for ‘‘resourceful nations seeking outlet” by aggression is obvious, 
namely, that those nations be made to see that they can not obtain an outlet 
in such a way, that the other nations will not permit it, that it does not pay— 
a situation which a powerful and self-assertive nation can be made to under- 
stand only by a League of Nations with the possibility of the use of military 
or economic power against aggressors in the background. 


The League of Nations 


American labor does not endorse anybody else’s League of Nations, 
It was one of the originators of the proposal. As early as 1887, the American 
Federation of Labor declared for international arbitration. By 1913, that 
is before the war, it again took the stand that “the future seems to assure 
some world federation.” It is necessary to stop here and explain to the non- 
labor-union public that by “federation” the American Federation of Labor 
means the very reverse of amalgamation or fusion—the two opposing con- 
ceptions having been thoroughly fought out among the unions themselves 
in the course of the evolution of the Federation. In its conception “‘federa- 
tion” allows not only for full but for absolute “autonomy.” 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of November, 1914, the editor pointed 
out that no one should be deluded into thinking “that international 
political organizations will supplant the national state.’”” The American 
labor movement, in other words, is not addicted to revolutionary European 
internationalism in any form—nor is there any tendency whatever in that 
direction, all such tendencies in this country being confined either to a 
handful of unions not yet Americanized or to a few Socialist sects entirely 
dominated by non-labor “intellectuals” and importing their ideas frankly 
and openly from Europe. 

American Labor’s conception of the League of Nations from the first 
was not that of a super-sovereignty or a super-state, but of “‘a voluntary 
union of nations, a league for peace, to adjust disputes and difficulties and 
to take the initiative in constructive efforts to direct and facilitate world 
progress in accord with highest concepts.” (Convention of American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 1916.) 

By the time the 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor had 
assembled the Versailles Conference had completed the draft of the Treaty of 
Peace, including the covenant of the League of Nations, with its labor 
charter, and had submitted it to the governments of the various nations 
for ratification. 

In its report to the convention of that year the Executive Council of 
the Federation gave its unqualified endorsement to the League of Nations, 
not with the idea that it made war impossible, but because it ‘provides the 
best machinery yet devised to prevent war.” The Council said: 

The covenant of the League of Nations . . . must meet with the unqualified 
approval and support of the American working people. It is not a perfect document 
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and perfection is not claimed for it. It does, however, mark the nearest approach 
to perfection that has ever been reached in the international affairs of mankind. It 
provides the best machinery yet devised for the prevention of war. 

The 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor by the 
emphatic vote of 29,909 to 420 endorsed the League of Nations as the “best 
procedure yet devised for the prevention of war.” In the following con- 
vention at Montreal in 1920, this position was reaffirmed by a vote so nearly 
unanimous that the request for a roll cal) did not secure the 25 delegates 
required out of more than 500 present. 

At the Montreal convention, the Federation made it clear that in 
advocating America’s entrance into the League of Nations it does not 
contemplate any surrender of American autonomy: 

We can not surrender our democracy and freedom, our political rights involving 
self-government, to any foreign country or combination of foreign countries. Neither 
can we nor should we surrender our rights to determine our own policy and to fix our 
nation’s standards on the economic field of human endeavor and achievement. (Report 
of the Committee on International Relations.) 

It is of the utmost importance that the American Federation of Labor 
in these conventions endorsed not only the League of Nations but the 
Treaty of Versailles as a whole. The joint meeting of the railway brother- 
hoods and the American Federation of Labor on December 13, 1919, 
declared: “If the Senate shall fail to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, our 
nation may be isolated from other countries of the world which at some 
time might be pitted against us.” 

It may be recalled that there was little opposition to the Treaty of 
Versailles during these years and that the opposition was directed mainly 
against the League of Nations part of it—and not even against all of the 
League of Nations covenant but only against certain articles, such as article X. 

The writer has pointed out (February 2, 1923): 

Though the Senate of the United States has refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty 
and therefore the United States is not legally bound by its terms, we can not escape 
the moral responsibility which devolves upon us of recognizing that it was that treaty 
which ended the war and that the Armistice was merely a stoppage of actual military 
conflict. 

American Labor remains on record as favoring the Versailles Treaty. 
Even the revolutionary pacifism of the European labor movement did not 
dare to oppose the Versailles Treaty at the only time when opposition might 
have counted. Belgian labor voted unanimously in favor of it. There were 
less than one-half dozen votes in the entire British Parliament against it; 
and neither was there any demonstrative or reasoned absenteeism. In 
France a minority of the Socialists voted against the treaty while the majority 
abstained from voting with a statement which was rather friendly than hostile. 
This was the action of Entente labor—with which American labor was then 
associated—at the time when the treaty was actually at stake. 


Internationalism 

There is widespread misrepresentation of the position of American 
labor on internationalism owing to the bitter hostility of the Socialist 
intellectuals in all countries to the American movement, an opposition 
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which, strange to say, has influenced not only liberal but conservative circles 
—even in America. The position of the American Federation of Labor is 
widely misrepresented as to all subjects, but especially as to international 
questions. The confusion is made worse by the fact that the reactionary 
and conservative enemies of the workers gain a special advantage from 
misstatements from sources which claim to be friendly to labor. 

This systematic and organized misrepresentation has travelled so far 
that it is ensconsed in libraries, in institutions of learning and occasionally 
even in such places as the international labor office, which American labor 
and the writer did so much to help to create. An important leading article 
in the International Labor Review (June, 1922) published by that office, is 
quoted below—as illustrating, not the most ignorant and hostile criticism, 
but the more intelligent, and as summarizing the sort of misunderstanding 
that has reached high quarters and quarters which undoubtedly think they 
are fair and friendly. This article, by Professor John R. Commons of Wis- 
consin University, states: 

In exchange for government support the American Federation of Labor mobilized 
labor sentiment to support the war and foreign policy of the government. In doing so, 
they isolated themselves from the labor groups of allied countries. The Federation 
was not represented at the Inter-Allied Labor Conference in September, 1917, though 
President Gompers did attend the following year. Irrespective of the war, the American 
Federation of Labor policy of national self-sufficiency and isolation, a product of local 
conditions and movements, was further emphasized by the withdrawal of the American 
Federation of Labor from the International Federation of Trade Unions. 


American labor has never declared in any way for a policy of “national 
self-sufficiency and isolation.” Its opposition to Socialist internationalism 
has been opposition to the forces of destruction—and has been based upon 
the belief that revolutionary internationalism obstructs and retards the 
genuine, evolutionary and constructive internationalism which alone 
can carry us gradually towards “‘a federation of the world.” ‘The American 
Federation of Labor has never “‘isolated itself” from the labor movements of 
other countries, especially not by its support of the war—for the very simple 
reason, now so quickly forgotten, that the labor movements of the other 
belligerents, with the sole exception of Italy, by overwhelming majorities 
also supported the war. (The present position of a very large part of 
Italian labor which has been supporting the man who was leading Socialist 
advocate of Italian entrance into the war, Mussolini—even at the time when 
that man was a dictator—indicates that perhaps Italian labor was no ex- 
ception.) 

American labor separated from the International Federation of Trade 
Unions only when the latter refused to rescind (1) its revolutionary Socialism 
and (2) its abrogation of the autonomy of its constituent national federations. 
The Executive of the International Federation of Trade Unions has not only 
declared for Socialism, for the international control of national labor or- 
ganizations, for an international strike even against defensive war, and 
for close cooperation with the revolutionary Socialist Internationale, but 
in its official organ it has announced that it is working for “world revolution.” 
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What American labor thinks about this is summarized in my testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, January 3-4, 1919: 


All the achievements of the democratic revolutions of the past in France, America 
and England are ignored or perverted, It is held that there is precisely the same need 
for revolutions in those countries as there was in Russia and in Germany when the 
czar and kaiser were thrown out. ‘There never was such a thing as a Declaration of 
Independence or a French declaration of the rights of man. The universal suffrage 
of France, England and the United States is ignored as if it had never existed. The 
growing power of labor in America, as well as in France and England, is implicitly 
denied. ‘The assumption is that labor and the masses generally are in the same position 
in the world’s great democracies today as they were under the kaiser and the czar. 

If this is not treason to democracy and treason to internationalism then we would 
better take the word “‘treason”’ out of the dictionary. 


The break of American labor with revolutionary pacifism is as absolute 
as its break with revolutionary labor. The break may be brought out by 
contrasting the attitudes of the doctrinaire pacifist and of American labor as to 
our past wars. In attacking the existing war expenditures of the United 
States, as of other countries, the pacifist fanatics denounce the sums 
expended on our Civil and the European war as bitterly as they do the sums 
being expended for possible future wars (even if defensive). In fact they 
have brought the European labor movement around to a complete repudiation 
of the part it played in the European war. To the extremists’ attack on these 
past war debts, the writer, expressing the spirit of American labor, has replied: 

Most of the American war indebtedness is the result of the Civil War and the 

World War. That is an indebtedness which true Americans are willing to assume. 
Those are debts which we pay for the privilege of having a nation and a civilization. 
Those are debts incurred gladly, to be paid willingly. The American labor movement 
has no patience with those who would deny or regret those debts. If they are large, 
we gained something large when they were incurred. We gained those things for which 
real men and women always have stood ready to pay the all-sacrificing price. 

There is something too craven for words about those who snarl about the burden 


of the price of freedom. (AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, May, 1923.) 





UNITE 


Said a wise old bee at the close of the day, ‘This colony business doesn’t 
pay. I put my honey in that old hive that others may eat and live and 
thrive; and I do more work in a day, by gee, than some of the fellows do in 
three. I toil and worry and save and hoard and all I get is my room and 
board. It’s me for the sweets of my hard earned pelf.”’ So the old bee 
flew to the meadow lone and started a business of his own. He gave no 
thought to the buzzing clan, but all intent on his selfish plan he lived the life 
of the hermit free—‘ Ah, this is great! said the wise old bee. But the summer 
waned and the days grew clear, and the lone bee wailed as he dropped a 
tear; for the varmint gobbled his little store and his wax played out and 
his heart was sore, so he winged his way to the old home band, and took his 
meals at the helping hand. Alone, our work is of little worth; together, 
we are the lords of the earth; so it’s all for each and each for all—united 
stand, or divided fall.—Minneapolis Cooperator. 
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Wear the Poppy 


If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Frelds. 
—From Lieut.-Col. Joun McCrar’s “In Flanders’ Frelds.”’ 


AR a poppy on Memorial Day as a tribute to the men 
who gave their lives in war in defense of freedom. 
Inaugurated in America by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Poppy Day has become international. 

The poppies to be worn on Memorial Day are made in the 
United States by disabled ex-service men. There is no profiteering 
and the entire proceeds go into the relief fund of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

In connection with its poppy day program the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars annually lay on the tomb of the French Unknown 
Soldier at the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, as the tribute of the or- 
ganization, a giant wreath of poppies, a replica of the wreaths laid 
on the tomb of the American Unknown Soldier in the national 
cemetery in Arlington and on the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument 
in New York. Simultaneously thousands of smaller poppy wreaths 
are laid on memorial monuments throughout the country by the local 
V. F. W. Posts in connection with the Memorial Day program on 
May 30. In tribute to those who gave their lives at sea, a mammoth 
anchor of poppies is cast into the waves on Memorial Day at a 
mid-sea memorial service conducted by the Peary Ship Post, the 
All-Navy post of the V. F. W. 

The American Federation of Labor urges cooperation every- 
where in the observance of Poppy Day, the practical objects of 
which, as outlined by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, are: 

1. The rehabilitation of disabled through the manufacture 


of Buddy Poppies. 

2. To assist in financing local relief funds for the assistance 
of disabled veterans and their families to meet conditions of distress 
occasioned by sickness or unemployment. 

3. To create an evidence of the bond of esteem and affection 
between the soldiers and the Peoples of the allied nations. 

The objects of Poppy Day are in every sense elevating and 
worthy. Not only is a beautiful custom established, but worthy, 
practical objects are achieved. Wear the poppy on Poppy Day. 
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Giant Power From the Viewpoint of the 
Power Craftsman 


By Harry A. RUSSELL 
T: SAY that some one or more persons are talking through their hats 
would be perhaps saying too much. The whole scheme of Giant 
Power, it is safe to say, as put forward by the many agencies now 
banting and for the most part writing about it, leaves many an engineering 
argument unanswered. 

To say that this, that, or any other particular venture in Giant Power is 
the correct one, or the one to promote, is an extremly bold and, I believe, 
dangerous assertion. One fatal mistake may cause an economic setback 
that years can only, if ever, correct. 

As yet, Giant Power, via the transmission line, is not the most practical 
from a heating standpoint, and if Giant Power means anything, it means 
the trinity—light, heat and power. With the question of heat before us 
seven months in the year, the heat phase can not be considered lightly in 
any Giant Power program. After all the northern section of our country 
must be furnished with what is known as B. T. Us—British Thermal units— 
and as yet the most efficient and economical way is to have the source of 
heat as reasonably nearby as possible. Hence, for the Giant Power optimist: 
Kindly hold on to the heat machinery for a while. 

For any individual or group to discourage the development of Giant 
Power would be reaction personified. The power craftsmen as a unit say: 
“Power and more power.” In the development of power Giant. hydro, 
or otherwise, the power craftsman humbly begs to have the vision of those 
interested focused upon him to scrutinize who and what he is. 

To say that the American public does not care is perhaps to say that 
the American public does not know the truth. Beginning at the source of 
power, using coal, the most common, the lives of workers attached to the 
power industry call for more of sacrifice and responsibility than any other 
industry today. Starting with the mining of coal, the worker who digs in 
the bowels of the earth in a cold, damp, sunless and hazardous mine to the 
lineman many hundreds of miles away, the industry presents just one con- 
tinuous tense application of brain, energy and nerve. 

Most every minute of our existence in this world is directly at the 
command of this self same power craftsman; for he is the man who—this 
morning or tonight, be it any hour of the day, no matter where you are on 

land or sea—keeps you supplied with light, heat or power. No catastrophe 
could approximate the stopping of these necessities of everyday life; yet 
little is heard from this man, but much is expected of him and much is given 
by him. 

The power craftsman is a trained mechanic. To be an efficient stationary 
fireman, engineer or electrical worker, one must not only have years of 
experience but be an advanced mathematician with much technical knowl- 
edge. With such at his command and with the revolution that has taken 


place in his industry, he hopes at least to be heard and is not at all backward 
(393) 
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in requesting to be“considered as a definite factor in the new scheme of affairs 
regardless of what form it will eventually take. 

Among other things, the power craftsman stands for efficiency and 
for a public-spirited American workman; and as such he hopes Giant Power 
will come and when it does, regardless of ownership, that it will be of standard 
gauge, cheap in consumption cost, plentiful for use and not waste, and, last 
but not least, that it will recognize his desire, yes his right, for democratic 
management of this great social enterprise. 

Much more can be said to the power craftsman’s credit. However, 
permit him to take a chair, draw himself up to this main subject, and no 
one will regret his company—it’s bound to be helpful. 





Industrial Medicine 





Be Scientific; Avoid Errors of Paternalism; and Re- 
member, Workmen Want to Avoid Loss. of Self- 
Esteem and Respect. 


An Address delivered by President Samuel Gompers at a meeting of the 
Conference Board of Physicians in Industry, New York City, April 4, 
1924. ° 











In the many years in which I have been associated with industry, 
I have observed the development of industrial hygiene from its 
very beginnings. 

In the 60’s when I began working in the cigar factories of New York 
industrial hygiene was unknown. Factories. were physically unattractive 
places with no conveniences for the employes—oil lamps, stoves, crude 
lighting, primitive toilet facilities, no towels, no systems of ventilation. 

The beginnings of industrial hygiene were the personal standards of 
cleanliness and comfort of the workmen. ‘The first steps in the development 
of sanitary standards were labor protests against revolting and harmful 
conditions. Through our union we made demands for changes. I remember 
a strike against unbearably offensive toilets. It was the union that first 
compelled attention to unsanitary factory practices. 

At another time by threatening to quit work, we prevented the foreman 
from changing a fellow worker from a seat by the window to a dark corner 
in order to make a place for one of his friends. We could not always present 
scientific justification for our complaints but based our demand upon 
humanitarian reasons and we compelled the attention of the humanitarians 
and those who had technical information. 

A further illustration of the pioneer work of unions was our ten-year 
fight to abolish the practice of tenement manufacture of cigars. That 


QD 1 te man labor was a pioneer in the field of industrial hygiene. 
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fight of the cigar makers’ union brought our industry back into factories, 
focused attention upon the relationship between industrial sanitation and 
public health and was a factor in the enactment of a tenement code estab- 
lishing minimum standards for tenement construction. 

The next important health measure our union established was the eight- 
hour day. As our union had established a number of union benefits we kept 
fairly comprehensive vital statistics. The eight-hour day was established in 
our industry in 1886—years afterward we found that the average life of our 
membership had been increased fifteen years. 

The illustrations taken from the experiences of my own union could be 
duplicated by similar happenings in practically every union. Like all 
pioneer undertakings, methods and agencies were frequently determined 
by necessity. The scientific method could follow only the study of the 
pioneer experiences. 

With the development of public health agencies and preventive medicine 
came understanding of the health aspects of industrial practices and con- 
ditions. To the scientists studying this field, the human beings employed in 
industries were more or less distinguishable from the microbes and other 
laboratory phenomena. 

Again it was necessary for the workers to demonstrate clearly and 
forcefully that they were humans and that any other treatment of them 
was unscientific and unscientific use of combustibles such as constitute human 
nature may lead to dangerous explosions. 

Here we have a fundamental in planning to include industrial hygiene 
as an integral part of industrial organization. There can be no question 
but that industrial hygiene is essential both for the welfare of the workers 
and for the best interests of the industry, but if the basis of administration 
does not conform to principles of sound industrial relations it will result in 
conditions neither beneficent nor profitable. 

Every industrial establishment represents associated effort. Unless 
management provides plans for proper coordination under which all ele- 
ments that contribute to production “‘mesh in” in a way that allows free 
play for all—trouble men will be working overtime. The efficiency of 
management depends upon the extent and degree to which all management 
policies are motivated by sound industrial relations. 

The first step in production is organization of all factors in production. 

This law of organization applies to humans just as much as to materials. 
Organization must follow natural lines if itis to help in assimilating group 
experience and thus lead to formulation of[group opinion and action. 
___ To those of you responsible for administration of practical industrial 
medicine, it is not necessary to emphasize the value of this sort of organized 
agency for cooperation in the promotion of hygienic practices. Science and 
skill are handicapped without the full cooperation of those to be benefited. 
Workmen want to avoid disease and accident but they want most of all to 
avoid loss of self-esteem and independence. 

Though responsibility for industrial hygiene rests primarily upon 
industry, workers are not helpless if industry fails to act. As for example, 
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the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union maintains a health bureau 
and provides medical, dental and other health services to its membership at 
nominal costs. 

Fees for medical services constitute one of the chief barriers to health 
among the poor, for after all industrial hygiene is almost inseparable from 
public health. The consequences of home conditions accompany the work- 
man to the shop and when he returns at the end of the day’s work he can 
not leave behind germs and physical ills that have accumulated in his body 
during the day. 

The sweatshop is not yet a thing of the past and is a menace both to 
those within such industries as well as to the users of their products. Then 
there are the dusty trades with their insidious menace to the respiratory 
organs; those attended by poison hazards, as painting, explosives, infected 
materials, such as hides, etc. There is hardly an occupation with its health 
hazard—preventable or reducible in practically all cases. 

The continued development of industrial medicine until prevention shall 
approach its maximum is of tremendous importance to us as a nation as well 
as to the individuals concerned. It is of vital importance to industry 
because of the value of continuity of service from workers trained in the 
methods of the establishment and of the greater productive capacity of 
healthy workers. One of the most effective general health measures would 
be the development of clinics where professional service could be had for 
charges that would not debar the poor. 

Such clinics might be under joint auspices of the industry, organizations 
of the workers and the U. S. Public Health Service or State Board of Health. 
Where industries are small, allied industries could inaugurate cooperative 
plans. 

I urge finally that industrial medicine avoid the errors of paternalism 
and that it be truly scientific not only as to the content of its own professional 
field but as to the performance of its practical service as an agent of manage- 
ment. The world pays tribute to the great ideal of the medical profession— 
service in the promotion of human welfare—and we are doubly anxious 
that.in the development of new aspects of the profession that ideal shall be 
more sharply defined and given wider scope for benefaction. 





Eighteen thousand former soldiers are citizens of the United States 
but have not claimed their citizenship papers. These papers await the 
men and will be delivered if called for. 

These World War veterans served honorably in the A. E. F., army, 
navy or marine corps, and while in camps abroad made application for 
citizenship papers. These were granted. The men now stand naturalized. 

Those former soldiers who have not received their papers should write 
to the Bureau of Naturalization, Washington, D. C., giving their names, 
addresses, the camps at which application was made and the outfit with 
which they served. The Bureau of Naturalization will promptly forward 


the papers. 




















Let Us Help Fight Injunctions 


ITH the constant resort on the part of employers to the courts 

W in the effort to secure an unwarranted use of the writ of injunction 

as a restraint upon the lawful and normal activities of organized 

wage earners, it is necessary that the wage earners themselves take advantage 
of every proper opportunity for meeting the situations thus created. 

It frequently happens that by the possession of proper information as 
to methods of procedure, legal precedent and general grounds for objection 
and argument, the issuance of writs of injunction can be prevented. 

As a result of experience in meeting the injunction issue over a long 
period of time, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor is 
in possession of a large amount of informative material which is at the 
disposal of the labor movement. 

_ It is impossible for the officers of the American Federation of Labor to 
be of adequate assistance to affiliated bodies, unless the officers are made 
aware of the need for such assistance. 

It is urged that in every case where legal action is sought against labor 
unions, full information regarding the case be forwarded at once to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor and that this be done before 
the briefs or answers to petitions are filed. 

As all who have had experience in law cases and injunction petitions 
know, the entire case in its developments rests upon the answers and briefs 
made in the initial proceedings and all appeals must have their basis upon 
the answers and briefs which are filed in these initial proceedings. It is, 
therefore, strongly urged that wherever there is time afforded for the attorneys 
for workers or labor organizations to submit answers or briefs, that copies 
of them be drafted and forwarded to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who will suggest or cause to be suggested, points of interest upon 
which the answers or briefs may be predicated by counsel. It would be well, 
too, in the case of a petition for injunction that a copy be forwarded to the 
President of the A. F. of L. 

Advice is practically worthless after the initial brief is filed. Advice 
and assistance should be asked for at the outset. 

If complete details in every case are forwarded to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it undoubtedly will be possible to prevent 
adverse judicial action in the issuance of unwarranted writs of injunction 
in a great many cases. In addition to this, the furnishing of such information 
will give the American Federation of Labor a complete record of court attacks 
upon labor unions which in itself will prove of increasing value as time passes. 

All affiliated organizations, whether they be local bodies, city central 
bodies, state federations or international unions, are urged to see that in 
every case where legal action is instituted complete information is promptly 
furnished in accordance with this request. 





One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of warning. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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| EDITORIALS | «tows 


Perhaps no declaration put forth by American labor since the beginning 
of the war has been as generally recognized for its 
importance and soundness as the declaration adopted 
by the Portland convention in October, 1923, entitled, 
“Industry’s Manifest Duty.” This general recognition is one of the most 
gratifying sigus of our present industrial life. It indicates an understanding 
of the vital issues of the time and a desire to follow sound and fundamenta! 
American principles in the solution of our industrial difficulties. 

Perhaps the keynote of that declaration was that industry must organize 
to govern itself. It was set forth that industry must “bring order to itself 
constructively or it will have an order thrust upon it.” The truth of Labor’s 
declaration becomes more manifest with each passing day and as the situation 
comes to be more generally understood in its true light the recognition of the 
soundness of Labor’s philosophy becomes more general. It is obvious today 
as never before that unless industry can so organize as to govern itself, to 
impose upon itself proper restrictions and limitations, and to deal justly, 
not only with those who participate in industry, but with the great masses 
of the people in general, there will be thrust upon industry a state of over- 
lordship that will be as incompetent as it is illogical and oppressive. Com- 
ments upon labor’s declaration have come from all directions and from 
persons in all walks of life. Many of the comments have been marked by an 
expression of a desire for more detailed information—for a more specific 
program in which the further organization of industry shall be described in 
detail and plotted in neat squares and circles. This, of course, can not be. 

It is possible to so understand the requirements of industry, the 
psychology of our people, and the philosophy of our own movement as to 
set forth a guiding policy. Nothing except time and experience, however, 
can develop the actual detailed methods and bring into being the condition 
for which the policy calls. Those whose comments have been the most 
thoughtful and understanding, have understood this point of view and 
have accepted labor’s declaration in the sense in which it was set forth. 

Former Senator Albert Beveridge studied Labor’s declaration of “Indus- 
try’s Manifest Duty” and in a recent magazine article dealing with the 
subject included this comment: 

“These short, clear paragraphs are statesmanlike. They might have 
been written by either Jefferson or Hamilton, by Madison or Marshall, by 
Cleveland or Harrison—so fundamental are they and charged with public 
wisdom.” 

This is but one of many comments and but one indication of a growing 
grasp of the bigness and rightness of the philosophy and the industrial policy 
that Labor has laid before the people of our Republic. 


The American Federation of Labor has never assumed the roll of 
(399) 
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propbet. The declaration setting forth “Industry’s Manifest Duty,” is 
not a prophecy, regardless of what some of its critics may have had to say. 
It is one thing to set forth a philosophy and a policy as a guide to activity 
and effort, but it is quite another thing to attempt to set forth what will be 
the detailed results of acting in accord with that policy and philosophy. 
Labor has set forth in terms that are simple and thoroughlv under- 
_Standable what it believes to be the only philosophy or line of action by 
which the industrial life of the country can be saved from an avalanche 
'of governmental bureaucracy and its faith is fixed in the principles thus 
set forth. Those who have thought out the problem for themselves and 
who have come to a final and fixed conclusion in favor of governmental 
bureaucracy remain, of course, unmoved by Labor’s declaration. Those who 
have been seeking a way out by which great masses of our people might 
save for themselves that freedom of opportunity and that great range for 
the satisfaction of individval ambition and initiative which America has 
always proclaimed as its own and which still exists to a large degree, find in 
the declaration of Labor a satisfying solution of the problem. 

Those who have hoped and believed that there must be a way by which 
industry, through the exercise of its own intelligence and powers, can bring 
about the rectification of its own injustices and regulate its own conduct, 
so as to produce for every one the fullest vossible measure of justice, find in 
Labor’s declaration a guiding light to that end. Labor has said over and 
over again that all of the knowledge and wisdom concerning an industry is 
to be found within that industry. 

For the ills of industry, for the development and expansion of industry, 
for the perfection of its service to humanity, there is no soothing balm in 
the political Gilead. The prodigals who go wandering into the Elysian 
fields of political endeavor must come home to the workshops if they are 
to sit at the table where the feasts of knowledge are spread. They must 
come home to their industry if they are to sit at the council table where wise 
decisions are to be made. They must come where the work is, where the 
problems are, where the difficulties lie. Industry is an organic unity. 
Dissection and plastering from without by the metaphysicians of politics 
is at best mere tinkering and experimenting. At its worst it is destructive. 

But, as labor has pointed out, industry can not govern itself without 
having machinery for that purpose. Freight can not be shipped unless there 
are transportation lines. Electricity can not be sent from place to place 
unless there is a means of conducting the current. There can not be 
government without the purpose to goverri and the machinery by which to 
carry that purpose into effect. It is toward that end that industry must 
move, not by accident, but by design. The elements and factors within 
industry must organize thoroughly. There must be federations of organi- 
zations. Gradually, out of experience, functions must be developed and 
rules laid down. That is how intelligent rulership within industry must be 
created. And it is either that or the deluge of political interference and 
bungling, of which we have had sufficient example. 

Let us examine further. A recent report of a special committee of the 
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Harvard Board of Overseers, made after long study, contained the following 
illuminating bit of wisdom: 

“As competition increases the successful man will, more and more, 
be the man who allows nothing to be wasted, but adopts the most efficient 
processes and devises new ones still more efficient; who works up his by- 
products into more useful and further valuable substances; who economizes 
energy whether this energy comes from coal or water power or human labor.” 

In the scientific and technical worlds great things are being done. 
Developments are in the making—developments that mean con<tant change 
in industry. Processes of manufacture are being changed almost daily. 
Machinery that was modern and efficient yesterday is thrown aside today. 
Rates of production that were marvels yesterday are obsolete: today. 
Economies that were the last word yesterday are reckless waste today. 
Forces that were unknown yesterday are in harness today. 

So it is going, in chemistry, in electricty, in steel, in every branch of 
engineering, in management, and even in finance. 

In Pennsylvania a great super-power project is being developed. The 
results will be manifold. Power will be transported over wires where coal 
now goes in cars. Thousands of men will find their places of employment 
moved. They will move with the employment, or they will have to find 
other work. Much readjustment will be necessary. But the final, net result 
will be economy—more production for less human effort. That is the 
trend everywhere. More production for less human effort. 

Finance would send all of this great accumulating excesses into profits. 
But humanity is entitled to a better distribution of this new-found pro- 
duction. The race as a whole has a stake in what the race achieves.. Better 
methods, greater production, must mean more things for the working masses 
in the first place. It must then mean more freedom from toil. And these 
things must be arranged with justice to every useful element in our citizen- 
ship. There can be no such adjustments unless there is within industry the 
machinery for running the affairs of industry. It is more than collective 
bargaining that is required. And Labor has vastly more to give to industry 
than it can give through collective bargaining. In sending up its voice for 
a great constructive democratization of industry Labor is not asking for a 
chance to get. Labor is asking for a chance to give. There will be enough 
for all when it comes to getting. The productive possibilities of our American 
industry are beyond computation. It is the ordering of things that is going 
to count most of all in the future. The great complexity that we call industry 
can not continue on any basis that has not justice as its foundation and its 
guiding policy. Only on that basis will there be the greatest outpouring of 
human effort and intelligence. Only thus can every element within industry 
give freely and continuously. We can not know what colossal gifts of skilj 
and knowledge and inspiration are held back from industry today because of 
the lack of the feeling that justice lies ahead. 

The ordering of things must be developed by those who know. Those 
who know are those who do the work and give the skill—those who serve 
usefully in all of the great ramifications of industry. If there is not a building 
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| toward an organized government of industry by industry itself there will be 
| blind forces, baffled and enraged, that will surely turn and tear at our struc- 
ture, with what fateful results we can not know. ‘The tinkering of politicians 
can not alter this because the tinkering of politicians can not remove 
injustices. It can only displace one maladjustment with another, as it did 
when it inflicted the railroad labor board upon the transportation world. 

Come together, all who serve in industry. Come together in organi- 
zation. Come together, bringing order out of chaos, bringing system and 
satisfaction out of speculation and clashing. Come together, making rules 
and laws wisely, out of experience. Organize, each in your sphere—federate, 
all toward one great end. 





Recently W. M. White, manager and chief engineer of the hydraulic depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
made use of the following figures on horsepower in the 
three leading countries: 

Horsepower (Steam and Water) Per Capita and Daily Wages 


Total H. P. H. P. per Average Daily ae 
Population. Millions. Capita. of Labor 

United States...................... 106,000,000 35 0.330 $4.75 

Great Brits Hy _._..........._ 46,000,000 9 0.195 3.20 

Japan 56,000,000 2.5 0.045 0.99 


POWER AND 
PRODUCTION 





It is significant that with adequate organization the wage earner who 
directs power or controls machine tools is able to share in the increased 
productivity of his labor. That is why the United States leads. With 
organization he can retain his heritage of manhood. The coming of power 
need not make the wage earner a machine tender. Instead of doing the 
details of the job, he uses the machine for standardized operations. But he 
must control a machine which he thoroughly understands. Then he shares 
in the creative purpose of the industrial undertaking as well as its financial 
returns. 

Here also are striking and useful figures on the capitalization of electric 
and other industries in 1923: 


Electrical $14,500,000,000 
Iron and steel... siaeneeqi-eanatpnseesidanmsatnensonteansipoAaiade-esngiadaiiteieiciians + aE 
Chemicals and allied products... ib ca dbd bi bch nidnaedd blncibeitckemibsockaks.dcbeccas. SD 
Ee a © SY 
ee eonprtsensoansanesiteouniosisiomegelnieisioeaioerasapeessmbesaiin - Jinn 
Steam railroads._................-... sont ahdpnencpsdi ces 18, 000, 000, 000 
These ri shed great & light.o on the importance of power and related 
industries—that is, power and fundamental industries. These figures show 
the magnitude of the tools which Labor of today must use. They will 
grow rapidly in the coming decade. The paramount need is for under- 
standing of these enormous forces. The workers must understand them 
and know their purpose. They must organize in and around them. 
Organization is not merely a matter of defense against exploitation— 
it is a necessity for right handling of these great forces and for the best 
service to the masses of our people. Men and women can not deal as 
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individual units with such gigantic industrial forces. They can deal with 
them only as organized groups. And where we do not have voluntary 
organization of the workers—where we have not the intelligence and capacity 
for that—we shall be driven into so-called company unions and serf-like 
herds. There will be organization and there is organization of some kind 
every where. 

It is the business and the solemn duty of the workers to humanity to 
see to it that organization is free, voluntary and intelligent. ‘That is not 
just the duty of each man to himself. It is the duty of each man to his 
fellow men and to our people as a whole. 





Here are some figures from Texas that paint a graphic picture. These figures 
are compiled by the Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics. Rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau are making a general survey of 
the East Texas Lumber industry. Ninety-two saw mills were 
visited, of which eighty-seven were in operation. Fourteen Thousand One 
Hundred and Twenty-eight persons are employed. The average daily wage 
is Three Dollars and Sixteen cents. - 

For the year 1923 the average yearly wage of skilled emp'syes was 
$1,256.31. So-called unskilled workers received an average annual wage 
of $624.33. The 10-hour day obtains throughout the industry. 

Lumber companies in East Texas, as a rule own the land adjacent to 
the mills. The companies own the living quarters. For these a rent ranging 
from $2.50 to $15 per month is charged. ‘The average rent is $6.09. The 
companies also run the stores, charging about the same as is charged at retaij 
stores “outside.” - 

Medical service is a company affair. For this married men pay an 
assessment of $1.50 per month. Single men pay $1. 

Those who conduct the survey visited 228 homes. In these 228 homes 
there were only 24 families able to lay aside any savings for contingencies. 
The average thus saved was $271.12. 

And that is the lumber industry in East Texas! 

Humanity underpaid, exploited, degraded. Low wages, long hours, 
a company-owned world, schools inadequate and few children therein, no 
libraries, no recreation—just a dreary drone of slavish toil for men, women 
and children. 

Surely industry is capable of something better than that! 

Few employers have fought trade unionism more bitterly than these 
‘Texas lumber barons. They have kept trade unionism out. In doing so 
they have kept the light out of the lives of the workers. Their mills are slave 
mills, disgraceful, inexcusable. 

The mines once were that way, and worse. The union spirit got into 
the mines and the miners, standing together, have freed themselves for 
better manhood and womanhood and for better citizenship. 

The lumber industry can not forever remain a baronial possession, 


TEXAS— 
REMEDY THIS 
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with its moats and sentries. It must give way to the aspirations of men and 
to the ever growing demands of freedom and progress, to the growing domain 
in which justice has a voice and in which democracy is not a byword. 





The United States is suffering from the interference of organizations existing 
on contributions from people who hope to accomplish some 
particular end. An individual man or woman may feel 
that there is something lacking in their lives by not receiving 
publicity given to others. They, therefore, adopt some hobby, call a few 
people together, form an organization, elect officers and then start a campaign 
to raise funds to carry out the alleged purpose for which they united. 

After these organizations secure the proper funds to permit them to 
function they begin activities that will bring them prominently before the 
people. Gradually they obtain a little influence through the fact that 
some of their contributors aid in this direction. Representatives of these 
organizations go into the state legislatures and into Congress and ask for 
legislation that will advance the interest of their particular hobbies. 

But as these mushroom organizations grow older and more influential 
they begin to strike out into other fields. They attempt to secure the assist- 
ance of old and well established organizations to get other legislation 
enacted, and if the attempt is successful the whole credit for securing the 
legislation is assumed by the organization which took up the idea after it 
had been fought for, for years by the well-established organizations. 

These organizations are hangers on, parasites on the body politic. For 
instance an organization formed to help benefit the farmers advocated the 
recognition of the Bolshevik government of Russia and tried to influence 
the American Federation of Labor to endorse the plan. Another organi- 
zation formed of women, who claimed to be patriotic and working in the 
interest of the American people, had a representative before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House to oppose the proposed constitutional amendment 
for the protection of child life. 

The American Federation of Labor from its organization in 1881 urged 
the abolition of employers common law defenses, and the enactment of laws 
for the protection of injured or killed wage workers. After many years of 
agitation a workmen’s compensation bill was enacted by Congress and 
various states. And now an organization that exists on the liberality of the 
public is taking unto itself the credit of being responsible for the enactment 
of not only that workmen’s compensation law but of*all laws in the interest 
of labor. 

When these organizations secure the necessary publicity by taking 
credit to themselves for securing remedial legislation they are often used 
for ulterior purposes by those who have axes to grind. 

Organizations that live upon the generosity of the well-to-do are sooner 
or later called upon to interest themselves in matters against the interest of 
labor and the people. They .live upon the record they have made in 
advocating benevolent legislation. Then by working both ends their coffers 
are always filled and most of it with tainted money. 


PERVERTIVE 
ACTIVITY 
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In [its annual report for 1923 the United States Steel Corporation declares 
that the 12-hour day has been abolished in all of its plants 
and reports the most profitable peace time year in its 
history, with net earnings of $108,707,064 avail- 
able for dividends. 

The Steel Corporation does not claim that the eight-hour day has been 
installed throughout the industry, but it does assert that the 12-hour day 
has been completely abolished and that all mills now operate on the shorter 
shift with the eight-hour basis predominating. 

The gross volume of business in 1923 was $1,571,414,483, a total larger 
than the business done in any peace time year except 1920. The company 
reports an increase in gross business over 1922 amounting to $478,716,711. 
After the requirements of preferred dividends had been met there remained 
a balance of $16.43 per share earned on the outstanding common stock oi 
$5,302,500. ‘This corresponds with earnings equivalent to $2.84 per share 
in 1922 and $2.24 in 1921. 

There was a time when the United States Steel Corporation looked 
with abhorrence upon the introduction of the eight-hour day in the steel 
industry. It was set forth that the eight-hour day in the steel industry 
was impossible, and even if it were possible it would bring calamity upon 
the industry. Instead of calamity, the steel industry has reported millions 
in profits. What directors and bookkeepers in such cases are pleased to 
term earnings have gone not only beyond expectations but almost beyond 
bounds. This is in the face of the fact that the payroll for 1923 which 
aggregated $469,502,634 was the largest for any year since 1920. The 
average wage was $5.83 per day which is probably higher than the average 
wage paid in that industry in any year outside the war period. 

The company’s figures regarding average wages of employes are, as 
usual, anything but clear and satisfactory. It is not a fair assumption that 
$5.83 per day was the average amount received by the wage earners from 
the Steel Corporation during 1923, because the report itself sets forth that 
this figure represents the “average salary or wage per employe per day.” 

The one significant fact to be found in the wage figures is that the 
number of employes and volume of wages during 1923 showed approximately 
a proportionate increase over 1922. In 1923 there were 260,786 employes 
while in 1922 there were 214,931 employes. In 1923 the total payroll was 
$469,502,634, while in 1922 it was $322,678,130. The average salary or 
wage for 1922 is given as $4.91. The public is not informed as to what 
proportion of the increase per day in 1923 went to high-salaried employes 
and executives and what proportion went to wage earners, although it is, 
of course, a fact that there was an increase in wages over 1922. 

The United States Steel Corporation was driven to abolish the 12-hour 
day by the persistent development of public sentiment under the whip and 
spur of the American Federation of Labor. This struggle to abolish the 
inhuman long work day in the steel industry has gone on for years. At 
times it has seemed beyond hope that the object would ever be achieved. 
The result, inadequate though it is, is proof of two things: First, that a 
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just and righteous cause eventually must win and second that a work day 
of reasonable length results in gain to every one concerned, employers as 
well as employes. 

Of course, it was a foregone conclusion that even should there be an 
addition to the wage total of the steel corporation following the abolishment 
of the 12-hour day, steel could be produced at the old figure or less. The 
single factor of railroad transportation alone affords the steel corporation a 
wide margin of advantage over independent producers, in addition to which 
other economies in production are possible because of the great volume of 
business transacted. 

There is nothing in the report as published in the newspapers to indicate 
that the abolition of the 12-hour day has increased the cost of steel per ton 
of production. If the shorter work day was a factor in production cost at 
all, it was a favorable factor resulting in larger profits. ‘The steel corporation 
received $8.87 more per ton in the domestic trade in 1923 than in 1922. 

In its export trade the increase was $10.03 more per ton than the 
average price during the preceeding year. 

So, in every phase of its activities the Steel Corporation looks upon the 
1923 results with a broad smile of satisfaction. The Steel Corporation loves 
profits with an ardency of surpassing vigor. It makes steel in order to 
make profit. It bends materials and men to the great purpose of making 
profit. 

There are men in the steel industry who see other ends to achieve. ‘There 
are men of great vision in the steel industry. But profit shapes the big 
policies and drives the machine. There must be profit, to be sure, but 
profit and fairness are not inseparable. Surely American industry has 
proved abundantly that good wages, fair hours of work and decent working 
conditions make for high rates of output, large profits and good service to 
the community. 

Three striking examples of this fact are the Ford plant, the Endicott- 
Johnson Company and above all the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. Of these 
three examples, Ford and Endicott-Johnson claim to operate shops open 
to union men, but with no union agreements. They would do better, as 
they will yet learn, if they took their workers fully into their councils, 
negotiated with them and entered into agreement with them. The Baltimore 
& Ohio, with its union agreement with its joint program of developing shop 
and production methods, is the most striking example of the three of the 
profit that lies in fairness. This railroad will teach Henry Ford something. 
Already it has caused certain “‘hard boiled’’ railroads to ponder deeply and 
some are rushing to follow the example. 

In time, the United States Steel Corporation will learn. It will learn 
that American labor asks fairness, not that it may devour, but that it may 
live and serve at its best. 

The little that the Steel Corporation has done merely points the way to 
what may be done. Mr. Gary hates unions with what seems to be an 
implacable hatred. Yet, on a fundamental question of management policy 
he has finally begun to follow trade union advice—and ‘immediately his 
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profits leap skyward, production leaps skyward and the towns and cities 
where steel workers live in large numbers report a better citizenship, a 
happier people, better fed, clothed and housed and more hopeful in their 
outlook on life. 

The unions do not want to run the steel mills. But they don’t want 
Mr. Gary to ruin the lives of the men in the steel mills. The unions are 
concerned primarily with the human element, with the men, women and 
children in industry. ‘They fought the brutal 12-hour day for that reason. 
They have partly won that fight. The results have made every one happy. 
Even Mr. Gary, who through so many years fumed and sputtered and 
threatened and cajoled, is happy about it. He prints his happiness on the 
right side of the ledger. He can print more happiness in figures on the 
ledger page anytime he cares to follow further the constructive, humanitarian 
advice of the labor movement. 





Efforts of various kinds are made from time to time to segregate foreign- 
speaking workers in the American labor movement, either 
in local unions wherein the language in question is spoken, 
or in foreign language organizations outside of the regular 
trade unions. Various appeals are put forth in the hope of drawing the 
foreign-speaking worker away from participation as an American in the 
American labor movement. 

The American Federation of Labor always has stood for the abolition 
of language divisions, as well as the abolition of all lines of division, religious, 
political, or otherwise. 

There is but one labor movement in America. There is not room for 
more than one. It must not be divided by nationality, race, religion, or 
any other factor. Those who seek to draw the immigrant or foreign-speaking 
worker into groups apart from the great labor movement do a disservice to 
the individual worker, to the labor movement, and to America. Every 
such effort should be discouraged and combatted. 

The issue is raised anew by the action of one foreign-language group 
in addressing a communication to national and international union officials 
stating its purpose to issue a directory or guide of unions in which a certain 
language is spoken in order that immigrant workers may be directed to 
unions where their own language is used. The immigrant worker has but 
one proper place to go and that is to the union of his trade or calling. He 
has but one place to go and that is to an American union. Ours is not a 
movement of many foreign-language divisions. It is one movement, with 
one language, one national allegiance, one great idealism. 

We may have a regard for the home ties, which every immigrant feels 
and we respect the sentiment that must exist in every such case. But the 
future belongs to America. The organized effort must be an American 
effort. The workers themselves would be the first and keenest sufferers 
from organizations to perpetuate themselves upon the basis of foreign lan- 
guages with nationalities grouping among themselves and working as such. 
The American labor movement will not permit itself to become anything 
but an American labor movement. Workers everywhere in America, agitate, 
educate, organize, unite, and federate! 


SAY IT IN 
ENGLISH 





The Borer From Within 


TTACKING the trade union movement from within by means of 
secret and disruptive groups is the outstanding method of the Com- 
munists for the disruption of the bona fide organized labor movement. 

‘The Communist borer from within, is the official offspring of the Com- 
munist International and the Red Trade Union International and is adopted 
in every country by Communists anti trade unionists in their policy of “‘rev- 
olutionary penetration” for the destruction of trade unionism. 

The “borer from within” has appeared in New Zealand. 

His methods and the treatment that trade unionists should mete out 
to him are described in a poem in the New Zealand Transport Worker, entitled 
“The Borer from Within.” The poem follows: 


THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


By “The Mixer” in the New Zealand Transport Worker. 


The stronghold of Labor stands firm 
*Gainst the forces that’s arrayed— 

Of Employerdom and Leagues 

And their other stock-in-trade. 

Yet behind the Labor portals 

There’s an enemy akin, 

Sapping the life of the Movement, 
THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


He proclaims it from the “stringer,” 
Down the “hold” and at the “stand”; 
The Union is no good at all 

And the “outfit” should disband. 

Yes, he’ll tell ’em so next meeting, 
But his answer is a grin 

When he’s asked to put his question— 
THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


He likes to interview the Boss, 

His pet grievance to unfold, 

And in the “pub” he does the same 
Where his Unity is sold. 

And where his spleeny tongue gives way 
To the lies he loves to spin, 

Which cause dissension in the ranks— 
THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


He tears his Union into shreds 

And its officers as well, 

Among the ready listeners 

That he gathers round to tell 

And when he’s asked to prove the facts, 
He has no where to begin, 

For he closes like an oyster— 

THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 
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And when the Boss and he dispute 

How he’ll quickly change his face 

When he tells him that HIS Union 

Will take up and fight HIS case. 

No wonder at the Boss who laughs 

At the weakly cherubin 

Who said his Union was no good— 
THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


Distrust and discord walk abroad, 

And full well the Bosses know 

It’s their sole means of advantage 

When and where to strike a blow, 

For they get such information 

From the tell-tale “whipper in” 

The backslider of the movement— 
THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


With certainty he bores his way 

Which we don’t seem to restrain, 

And while he does the digging-in 

Well, your prestige soon will wane. 

For he'll penetrate the Movement 

And leave nothing but the skin, 

So it’s up to YOU to check him— 

THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 


The time is now most opportune 

When we ought to make a move 

To combat such inner forces 

So our status may improve 

Expunge the “whispers” and cliques 

Who delight to listen-in 

To the “fight-the-Union biped”— 

THAT’S THE BORER FROM WITHIN. 





RESOLUTIONS 


I wish for peace at twilight, 
And happiness at dawn; 

The help of God as slow I trod 
The way that leads me on. 


For strength to aid another, 
Who needs the aid of me; 

The gift of smiles through weary miles, 
And blest humility. 


For some place in the future 
To serve or to command; 

And to the ends some gallant friends, 
Who love and understand. 


For mind forever open 
And soul with courage high 
To see the light and do the right, 
When life has cast the die. 


For hopes within my power 
To better me and you; 
And then the will to keep them still, 
And faith to see them through. 
—HEnry GILLEN. 





Heading West 


By CHEsTER M. WRIGHT 


RDS are being poured upon a weary world at such a great rate that it seems 
almost too bad to add to the flood. Wisdom comes from such undoubted 
sources that it seems impossible to be thought wise in a corner so small and 


unobtrusive. 
the volume. 
Why, then, say anything? 
The answer is simple. 


Humor is so obvious on every hand that it seems futile to try to add to 


Why pour out more words—and under such a caption? 
Fancy roams and cogitates and as a result the tongue must 


speak. That’s all. The caption is merely by way of hinting at a faith in better things, 
in brighter days, in a cleaner air, in a humanity less given to duplicity and evasion, to a 
prospect of human gain out of the welter and travail of life. 
So, we’re ever heading west, toward the great mountains, toward the magnificent 
repose of the setting sun, toward the evening gathering of the fruits of morning effort. 
As we pass this way we find pleasant things and sad things, bright things and drab, 


inspiring things and things that aggravate. 
By and large we go on our way rejoicing, even in the face of great odds. 


Let us be 


of great faith and good cheer while we observe the ways of the world. 


* 


The Thrill of Discovery, 
Just as Columbus Had it 


Wie: Columbus saw the first sign 


of land after his long voyage from 

Spain he probably had the thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime. Discovery 
always has a kick of its own. 

Something of the thrill of discovery 
must come to Americans who study the 
British Labor Year-Book. 

Turn to the listing of American labor 
publications. There you will find eighteen 
publications set forth. Among these Ameri- 
can “labor publications,” to our great 
astonishment, are The New Republic, The 
Survey, The Nation, The Liberator, The 
Milwaukee Leader, The Labor Herald, 
The Industrial Union News and the Socialist 
Review. The New Republic, Nation and 
Survey are of the intelligentsia; lofty, 
superior and pink. The Leader is Vic 
Berger’s paper. The Labor Herald is 
Foster’s dragnet. The Liberator is com- 
munist. There are about 300 real labor 
publications in America. The meager list 
of 15, half of them non-labor and anti- 
labor, is a marvelous discovery to come 
upon in the official British Labor Year-Book. 

We find other interesting things in the 
book, though nothing so astonishing, In 
1920, British unions had 8,328,000 members; 


in 1921, they had 6,613,000; in 1922, the 
figure had dropped to 5,580,000. 

Of international secretariats, we find seven 
in Germany, eight in Holland, four in 
Switzerland, one in Austria, two in England, 
two in Belgium and one in Italy. 

The book lists none of the trade union 
cooperative efforts in the United States, 
contenting itself with listing the Cooperative 
League of America, a propaganda organiza- 
tion of mostly “middle class” character. 
Perigrinations are generally interesting and 
now and then thrilling—thrilling with the 
thrill of discovery. 

* * * 
Bertrand Russell Comes 
Among Us Preaching | 


'¢¢ E CAN not easily see the large 
measure and abiding purpose of 
the .novel age in which we stand 

young and confused,” Woodrow Wilson 

once wrote. 

But there are those who do not stand 
“young and confused,” and particularly 
not confused. They are absolutely sure, 
and so they see everything. The less con- 
fused they are the more they confide their 
observations to a palpitating world. 

Bertrand Russell, long distinguished as a 
scientist, now comes among us. He has 
forsaken the tools of science for the more 
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slashing implements of the political and 
economic field. Because he could speak 
as an authority about the atom we are 
expected to accept him as filled with pro- 
fundity on the subject of politics. 

The New York Times remarks in a vein 
of gentle but chiding humor that Russell 
“typifies a considerable body of British 
opinion which describes itself as liberal, 
but which certainly is not liberal in patient 
inquiry after facts or in trying to under- 
stand both sides to a quarrel. A curious 
way of working toward international har- 
mony is to try to make bad blood between 
two recent allies (France and England) 


Mr. Russell will probably be financially 
successful in his present American lecture 
tour, but we should like to have more than 
that to anticipate when a scholar comes 
among us—and it would be possible if the 
scholar would stick to the subjects about 
which he is truly scholarly. 

It is somewhat interesting to observe 
that the Russell lectures in America are 
generally under the auspices of “‘little 
groups” of “liberals” of the Greenwich 
Village type. In Washington, the Penguin 
Club played host and sponsor—and the 
Penguin Club is Washington’s aspiring 
imitation of New York’s cellar and garret 
coteries. 

It wouldn’t be nearly as exciting to hear 
Mr. Russell talk about the scientific realm 
which he knows as a real authority as about 
the pseudo scientific, more or less abstract 
realm about which he talks as a public 
speaker whose audiences want what they 
want when they want it. 

As well might General Pershing go to 
England to lecture on the ethics of polo, 
or the load factor of an electric light plant as 
an influence for the uplift of tadpoles. 


Purity Is Worth a Lot 
More Than Great Riches 


ONG and woesome has been the wail 
L against the so-called kept press. 
“Poisoned at the Source’ has been 
the cry of condemnation and reproach. 
With what chagrin, then, do we view the 
muddling of information in some labor pub- 
licacations? The accuser must become the 
apologist. And it ought not be so. 


Examine the April Engineers’ Journal. 
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Here are misrepresentations enough to 
suit the most fastidious. Unless they are 
there because that journal seeks to be a 
special pleader there is no reason for their 
presence; and whatever the reason, there is 
no reason sufficient to justify misinforming 
wage earners through journals for which 
their nickles pay the bill. 

We find Paris L’ Humanite described as 
“the Paris Labor daily,” the truth being 
that it is a Paris communist daily. To 
confuse “communist” with “labor’’ is about 
as near treason to real labor as one cares 
to have. 

Then we find ‘“‘How Labor is Governing,” 
in England, illustrated with a picture of 
Sidney Webb. Labor is not governing in 
England. The British Labor party is 
governing and the British Labor party, as 
a ruling political group, is controlled by the 
Independent Labor party, which is a purely 
socialist organization—a doctrinaire organi- 
zation of intellectuals. 

Dealing with books, the April Engineers’ 
magazine discusses five current volumes. One 
of these is about Ramsay MacDonald, who 
is described by the journal as “first labor 
prime minister of England,” which he is 
not. Then we read about Louis F. Post's 
book, ‘“The Deportations Delirium of 1920.” 
In this review we are told that “It is doubtful 
if despotic rulers in Russia or in Turkey, 
even at their worst, ever inflicted more 
barbarous outrages upon helpless working 
people than those perpetrated by our de- 
partment of justice during the ‘delirium’ 
of 1920.” 

Mr. Post wobbles toward the pinks in 
his book, but the Engineers’ Journal goes 
the whole route and flings itself into their 
lurid lap. It presents as a statement of 
fact an untruth patent to every person who 
thinks carefully for ten consecutive seconds. 
The third book for railroad engineers is 
The Parlor Provocateur, being the letters 
of Kate Crane Gartz. The Engineers’ 
Journal predicts that ‘this little book will 
live as one of the finest expressions of 
American democracy .. . ,” but it 
neglects to say that Mrs. Gartz, thus 
lavishly praised, is one of the leading 
patronesses of the Foster communist move- 
ment in the United States, a revolutionist 
out of all sympathy with democracy and 
its ideals! 

The labor press as a whole is clean and 
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able. Here and there midsconduct bobs 
up, but not often. Here and there will be 
found a bit of mendacity. And here and 
there a bit of the incompetence that always 
turns up where willing souls volunteer for 
labor to which they are not trained. But 
the examples cited in the Engineers’ Journal 
are not the result of any of those causes. 
As to what is the cause, you think your 
thoughts and bring in your own verdict. 


What Are the Wild 
Air Waves Saying? 


YEAR ago radio was still regarded 

by millions of people as something 

to play with. Those who still have 
that idea are frozen to the past. 

Radio is today an established institution. 
It is in a class with the newspapers and the 
movies. 

In June, the two big political conventions 
will broadcast their proceedings. The po- 
litical campaign will be largely an air cam- 
paign. Of course, there has always been 
more or less air about political campaigns, 
but this year we shall have it in a new sense. 

A year ago people were still wondering 
how radio would be commercialized. Now 
we know at least one way in which it can 
be done—and let us have that in mind when 
politics begins to blossom on the evening 
ether. 

It took a court suit to reveal the fact 
that the New York Telephone Company 
sells the use of its station for $10 a minute. 
That’s why the listener-in gets such stuff 
as talks on how to write business letters. 
Perhaps you've heard also a weekly news 
summary coming over the air. Well, that’s 
paid advertising also. The Greater New 
York newspaper whose editor prepares and 
broadcasts that summary pays a big, round 
sum each week. Come, all ye faithful, and 
get disillusioned. 

* * * 
Must There be a 
Cop for Every “Mike”? 

ADIO broadcasting depends upon the 
use of certain patents which are the 
property of what looks very much like 

a monopoly. Through control of patents 
those who must use the patents may be 
controlled. 

The Senate is thinking of legislation to 
prevent an actual monopoly of radio. It 
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may be necessary to use law to protect 
free speech in the air, but let it be hoped 
another way will be found. Too much law 
already exists—particularly too much ‘“‘thou 
shalt not” law. 

What probably does more than anything 
else to restrict broadcasting to big interests 
is the cost of broadcasting stations. The 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany testified at a rate hearing that its 
broadcasting station in Washington cost 
some $33,000 per year for upkeep and 
operation. A good station can not be 
installed for less than $90,000, as the 
American Federation of Labor found out 
when it investigated the subject. Those 
who can and will put up $90,000 want to 
have something to say about who talks and 
why. 

The abuses of radio are just beginning. 
There can be voluntary regulation if the 
big radio interests are willing. Much better 
that than a policeman at every microphone. 

Meanwhile the likes and dislikes of the 
listeners must have some effect, because if 
air programs become either too trashy (and 
some are already very much so) or too laden 
with the mark of the seductive doubloon, 
they’ll quit listening and when they quit 
listening they'll quit buying sets and parts. 

It’s a problem, a problem of contradic- 
tion, because it’s ethereal and weighty at the 


same time. 
7 * * 


While Editors Squabble 
We May See Back-Stage 
HE editorial writers and the news 
editors of the country have been 
having a battle royal and it has been 
great sport. 

While the editorial writers have been saying 
that the country is tired of investigations the 
news editors have been landing stories of 
investigations on the front pages every- 
where every day. 

The editorial writers say the public is 
tired of it all, which means that it isn’t news 
any more. Obviously there’s no news in 
a subject of which the public is tired. 

But the news keeps on getting on the 
front page just the same. Obviously it 
wouldn’t be on the front page if it wasn’t 
news. 

And there you are. It’s like the ’tis and 
’t’aint of two quarreling children, in a way. 
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Of course, the editorial writers are 
writing opinions that are fathered by some- 
body’s desires and that’s why we have had 
so many editorials decrying investigations. 

No American likes to discover all this 
scandal in public life. That is, no Ameri- 
can likes to find out that things can be so 
bad. But if things are that bad all real 
Americans want to know the whole truth 
so that public life can be cleaned up. 

The Dromios of newspaperdom ought to 
learn to speak their piece together, but if 
they won’t do it that way, at least it gives 
us a chance to see a bit of back stage which 
otherwise we might never suspect. 

* * * 


Just One Happy}Family 
When the Next War Comes 


ECRETARIES Hoover and {Wilbur 
S appeared before the House Military 

Affairs Committee not longJago and 
argued for the principle of conscription 
of ev ing—material, man-power and 
wealth—in time of war. 

Now, perhaps, ideally this scheme is good. 
In time of war everything is to be on a purely 
service basis—everybody and everything 
at the command of the country and no 
profit anywhere. 

We should, thus, in time of war have 
something of the condition that obtains in 
Russia under the soviet tyranny. As Hoover 
pointed out, he would have habeas corpus 
suspended, which means, if it means any- 
thing, a suspension of all civil rights that 
amount to anything. 

But if the ideal could be established and if 
every person and every particle of machinery 
and material could be in the government 
service—all in one vast communal autoc- 
racy—it might not be so bad. It might 
give us a highly perfected war machine. 

But—there’s never anything like that 
that doesn’t have a “‘but” concealed some- 
where. But—it wouldn’t work out that 
way and the powers that be know this 
perfectly well. 

Only blind and foolish persons deceive 
themselves about the possibility of war. 
There may never be another world war, but 
also there may be one. And the probability 


is all for war. Greed is not yet driven out 
of being. 

If we are in that war we shall want to 
win it. 


One reason is that we are convinced 
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that we shall be on the side of right, freedom 
and progress. If we can’t be on that side we 
shall never fight as Americans fight. If 
we are not right all the machinery of govern- 
mental control in the world can not make 
our war effort really effective. If we are 
right we shall find the way to fight. 

If we give blanket powers of govern- 
mental control—powers of conscription of 
“men and wealth,” as they say—we shall 
find men conscripted and we shall find wealth 
escaping. It can not be any other way and 
the politicians know this perfectly well. 
Coolidge knows it, Hoover knows it, the 
army knows it. 

Why fool ourselves? Why try to fool 
anybody else? Better by far that the last 
war be our guide than that we attempt to 
prepare in advance a great autocracy to 
come into being upon a declaration of war, 
knowing that the war autocracy will enslave 
all wage earners while wealth[and most of 
the masters of wealth go free or compara- 
tively free. And, finally bear in mind that 
the next step would surely be to try out the 
war powers in time of strike, otherwise 
euphoniously known as “time of national 
emergency.” How Mr. Daugherty would 
have loved such powers during the railroad 
strike! 

Hokum, great ts thy tribe. 

The reverberations of thine eloquence fill 
the valleys between the hills and echo even 
unto the very peaks thereof. 

Thine other name is Deception and thine 
apparel is of many colors. 

Thou layest thy snares for the feet of men 
and many are the feet that entwine themselves 
therein. 

Thy wiles are cast in many ways; the 
bedevilments of thy conniving are both por- 
tentious and trivial; thou playest for great 
stakes and small. 

Hokum, it is good for us to know when 
thou art near—and sometimes we know it; 
yea, sometimes. 

* * 
Boots, Boots, Boots, Are 
All You See in a Parade 


OU’RE a better man than I am, 
Gunga Din, said Mr. Borah to Mr. 
Coolidge, whereupon Mr. Borah went 

and called himself off so far as the investi- 
gation of red propaganda in America is 
concerned. 


Rumor, which sometimes lands on a 
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nugget of naked truth, has it that Mr. 
Borah will be the keynoter at the national 
Republican convention and some of the 
political prophets have said that Mr. 
Borah might be just the right man for the 
Republican vice-presidential nomination. 

Mr. Coolidge, from the first, espoused the 
policy of Secretary Hughes on Russia. 
Mr. Borah’s policy was anything but that. 
Two souls with not a single thought in 
common where Russia was concerned. If 
there ever was a subject on which two 
persons didn’t see the same thing when they 
looked in the same place, this was it— 
or it was this, as you choose. 

But, Mr. Borah, resting on a promise to 
some day put in a lot of evidence favorable 
to the soviets, has retired into the shadows, 
so far as the investigation is concerned. 
Reports are circulated that he would like 
to see the whole thing dropped. Evidence 
already introduced is not yet printed. The 
curtain seems not only to have been dropped, 
but to have been nailed down. 

Well, you who are about to vote, you will 
understand that a man can’t go raring 
around in hostility to the president on a 
vital issue and then hope to get himself 
picked to be a keynoter at the convention 
which is expected to endorse the president. 
Nor can he get himself much talked about 
for the second place on the ticket. Mr. 
Borah seems to have got himself fixed in a 
place in the parade and when you get in 
a solid line that way all you see is Mr. 
Kipling’s famous “Boots, boots, boots’— 
uninspiring, but dominating things that 
they are! 
* * * 
Upon These, There 
Must Be No Tarnish! 


HERE are things that most men 
and women hold above the petty 
tricks of modernism. There are things 

that must not be tarnished. Above all 
things, we hold our country as something 
to be kept inviolate. We think that way, 
too, of our unions. So it is with our schools 
and our churches. These are things to be 
kept clean. These are things about which 
there must be no meanness, in which 
there must be no sharp practice, out of which 
no individual may fatten himself. 

But these things are violated. Even 
our country pays the price of personal 
avarice. ‘There can be no person more con- 
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temptible, more hateful, more ignominious, 
more like some creeping, poisonous reptile, 
than he who despoils our country. It is 
not a matter of degree. It is something 
not to be done at all in any degree, 

America stands for something which we 
like to think of as just a little finer and 
nobler than anything else in the world, 
We like to think of it as a most cherished 
prize, something dearly come by, something 
to be preserved at all cost; something that 
guides and inspires all mankind—a great 
beacon of truth and hope and justice and 
freedom, as near holy as any temporal thing 
can be. 

To punish the despoiler seems so inade- 
quate a thing to do. The enormity of the crime 
is beyond the reach of punishment. It 
seems as if our feeling must be more one of 
sorrow that such a thing could be done by any 
human being than of anger demanding 
punishment. ‘There is only one way through 
and that is to build such a massive pro- 
tection of national nobility of thought that 
violation will be impossible. Americans 
must be so thoroughly on guard, so 
thoroughly aware of their feeling toward 
their country, so eternally awake to its 
protection, that no violation can take place. 

The concept of America must live through 
the ages because it is the one great hope 
of the world. It can not live if we allow 
it to be tarnished by the moral vandals of 
a sodden political and commercial under- 
world. It can only live if we keep it pure 
and clean. ‘Thus, there is laid upon all men 
and women a great duty, a great responsi- 
bility. Each one must be a keeper of his 
country’s honor. 

So it must be in all things where an ideal 
of life and service is involved. So it must 
be in our unions, in our schools and in our 
churches. In each of these there comes now 
and again the vandal touch, the unclean 
hand. Only in the righteousness of the 
great masses can there be protection and 
salvation. 

Ideals are perhaps unstable things. They 
are not palpable, like rocks and trees. But 
they are the stuff of human progress. 
They are the great banners of our onward 
march. They are the source of our moral 
strength, the binding web of our civilization. 
We have got to keep them clean. About 
this business, we of America, must be as 
devout and as inflexible as crusaders. 
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Book Reviews 





LATIN-AMERICA BROUGHT NEARER 


THE REPUBLICS OF LATIN-AMERICA; THEIR HISTORY, GOVERN- 
MENTS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, by Herman G. James, 
and Percy A. Martin—Harper and Brothers, publishers. 

Professor James, who is Professor of Government at the University of 
Texas, and Professor Martin, who occupies the Chair of History at Stanford 
University, have prepared a book which will be extremely valuable to those 
who require a condensed description of governmental and economic conditions 
in the Latin-American Republics. 

Of course, with 18 governments under discussion it would not be pos- 
sible in the space of 520 pages to give more than the sketchiest outline of 
the affairs of each country. The authors have managed, however, to present 
in each case an excellent outline, and to afford within the space of a single 
volume a fund of knowledge about all Latin-America going way beyond 
that possessed by the average person. 

That there are some flaws is quite possible, but inasmuch as historians 
do not always agree among themselves, it is not to be expected that the book 
will surmount all criticism. 

Perhaps the most satisfying chapters are those immediately following 
the introductory, presenting the European background of Latin-American 
countries and sketching the events of the conquest, the colonial system, 
and the achievement of independence. We find in these early chapters a 
splendid example of condensation with an excellent preservation of balance. 
To condense is always difficult and seldom satisfactory to all. 

The authors have provided not only a European background of 
colonization, but they have also dealt with the native Indian background in a 
most able manner. 

Following the introductory chapters the Latin-American Republics are 
discussed one by one in an effort to present in each case a condensed descrip- 
tion of the form of government, the various changes that have taken place 
during the period of independence, and something of the economic condition 
of the country. 

Of course, those who really want to be well informed about Latin- 
America, or about any single Latin-American country will not want to confine 
themselves to this book, or, for that matter, to any other single book. There 
is in each chapter little more than enough to stimulate desire for further 
inquiry. If that desire is stimulated, the authors will be justified in feeling 
they have accomplished something. The book is a distinctly useful addition 
to the list of books about Latin-America, suitable for student use or for the 
use of those whose requirements cal] merely for a rudimentary understanding 
of Latin-America and its background. 

The book should not be laid aside without an appreciation of the 
enormous amount of reading and research which its preparation has neces- 


sitated, and about which the authors themselves are exceedingly modest. 
(415) 
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BERGENGREN, ROY F. Cooperative Banking. 
398 pp. (Macmillan, 1923). 

The purpose of this book is to explain certain 
phases of cooperative banking as exemplified by 
the credit union; gives a history of the 
development of the credit union in the United 
States and a certain amount of information regard- 
ing the origin and development of labor banks. 


CLARKSON, GROSVENOR B. Industrial Amer- 
ica in the World War: The strategy behind the 
line—1917-1918; introduction by George Cle- 
menceau. 573 pp. (Houghton Miffiin, 1923). 

A history of the American industrial machine in 

action during the war with Gerniany. ‘The pub- 
lishers describe the book as a “‘notable contribution 
by a practical executive to the Sr s organi- 
zation and administration on a large scal 
a powerful and lucid recital of vast laemanle "forces 
at work . . . showing America at her highest 
efficiency.” ‘The chapter on the control of labor 
discusses the human understanding of labor, ob- 
taining workers for war industries, salvaging waste 
manpower and materials. we in the war, his 
call to labor, scrutinizing the I. W. W., some 
early history, the Taft-Walsh board, the war 
labor board, employment management, 
labor after the war, priorities in labor. 


COOPER, SAMUEL A. Two Daysanda Night in 
America. 96 pp. (Roxburgh Pub. Co., 1922). 
This book aims to give a picture of industrial 
and political conditions in the United States, 
covering invisible government and industrial rela- 
tions between workers and capitalists. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. Apprentice education. 521 pp. 
oes Board for Vocational Education, 
1923 

A survey of part-time education and other forms 
of extension training in their relation to apprentice- 
ship. Discusses regulation of apprenticeship by 
law, trade unions, corporation schools, part-time 
schools, and pos public schools. 


GAMIO, MANUEL. La poblacion del valle de 
teotihuacan. El medio en que se ha desar- 
yy su evolucion etnica y social. Iniciativas 

procurar su mejoramiento. Por 
ee de antropologia si endo director de las 
investigacionnes, Manuel Gamio. Three vol- 
umes Vols. 1 and 2, 778 pp; vol. 3, 670 pp. 

ia de Agricultura y Fomento, Di- 
reccion de Antropologia, 1922.) 

A comprehensive study of the ethnical and social 
evolution of the natives-of the Valley of Teoti- 
huacan, Mexico, with conclusions and suggestions 
for the development and improvement of the race. 
The work, which is fully illustrated, contains a 
wealth of ‘material for the student of archeology. 
It is the first of a series of studies undertaken by 
the Mexican government to trace and write the 
history of the major divisions of the Indian popu- 
lation of the Mexican Republic, with the end in 
view of applying suitable scientific methods of 
lifting the Mexican Indian to a higher plane of 
life, economically, socially and politically. 








GARCIA, E. FERNANDEZ. The book of Porto 
Rico. By E. Fernandez Garcia, editor, and 
Francis W. Hadley and Eugenio Astol, co- 
editors. 1123 PP. xo Libro Azul Publishing 
Co., San Juan, 1 

An encyclopaedia of Fae Rico, printed page for 

page in Spanish and English. The chapter titles 
indicate the scope of the work in covering Porto 
Rican affairs: Natural history, history, religion, 
government, public service, education, general 
agriculture, special agriculture, special agriculture 
and industries, commerce, ce and communi- 
cations, sociological studies, arts and letters, 
touring, the Porto Rican woman, Spanish and 
foreign element, associations for social progress, 
professional associations, men? fof the past, principal 
cities, general information and statistics. Each 
chapter consists of a number of articles prepared by 
authoritative writers. 


GAY, JOHN, and MITCH, WILLIAM. Report 
of delegates to the miners’ international con- 
gress held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 
6-11, 1922. 16 pp. (United Mine Workers of 
America, 1924.) 

A report made to the United Mines Workers of 
America, 1924 convention, by the delegates of the 
miners’ union to the miners’ international congress 
of 1922. Gives the action of the international 
congress on international uniformity of aims and 
objects, holidays for miners, special insurance for 
miners, workers’ control in the mining industry, 
socialization of mining industry and the American 
coal miners strike of 1922, 


GIDE, CHARLES. Consumers’ 
cieties. 287 pp. (Knopf, 1922.) 
A treatise on distributive cooperation, with an 
introduction on cooperation in the United States 
by James Warbasse. The book discusses the 
practicability of substituting distribution for 
service for distribution for economic profit, and 
treats the subject under such general heads as the 
consumers’ cooperative commonwealth, various 
systems of sale, division of profits, members’ capital, 
types of consumers’ societies, conflict between 
cooperative societies and traders, cooperative 
societies and the state, production by cooperative 
societies, cooperation and socialism. The book 
is an argument for merchandising with use and 
service as motives by means of voluntary societies 
completely separate from the state. 


GREEN, WILLIAM. Report to the 29th (1924) 
convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 84 pp. (United Mine Workers 
of America, 1924.) 

This is the report of the international secretary- 
treasurer of the Mine Workers’ Union to the 1924 
convention. It presents statistics respecting the 
membership, dues, assessments, and general financial 
condition of the union, and considers the Coronada 
case and the miners’ strike of 1922 with respect to 
the union’s financial standing. 


HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL. We and Our 

History: A biography of the American people. 

319 pp. (American Viewpoirit Society, 1923 ) 

A popular history of the United States designed 

ee for young and newly-naturalized Ameri- 
In the language 


tive so- 


of the author it deals with 
the. “life of the people” as shown by their i. 
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quest of the continent, their schools, organizations, 
inventions, work, skill and patriotism. “Due 

ce is given to the still unsolved problems of 
labor and capital.” The appendix contains the 
original texts of the Mayflower compact, Declara- 
tion of Independence, Articles of Confederation 
(1777) and the Constitution of the United States, 
with explanatory comments. 


HENNESY, Francis X. Citizen or subject. 466 
pp. (Dutton, 1923.) 

The eighteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution forms the underlying subject matter of 
the book. The author goes back to the colonial 
period and traces the development of the govern- 
ment of the United States and the rights of the 
citizens as reflected in the original constitution and 
the amendments and tke judicial interpretation 
of them. ‘The author concludes that the prohibi- 
tion amendment and the enforcing acts violate the 
constitutional rights of the citizens. 


HOFFMAN, FREDERICK 1. Papers on mor- 
tality in the dusty trades, (1923). 

A compilation of monographs written by the 
author, published since 1908, principally in the 
Bulletin and Monthly Labor Review of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The papers include special studies 
on dust hazards in the stone, glass, granite-stone 
and printing industries. 

JOHNSON, JOSEPH FRENCH. We and Our 
bese 298 pp. (American Viewpoint Society, 
1923. 

The author declares that this book is an attempt 
to present to boys and girls “certain fundamental 
truths about the laws governing the rewards of 
capital, labor, and enterprise, the relation 
of competition to market prices, . . the serv- 
ices performed by banks and corporations, . . .” 

The text includes such subjects as how wealth 
is produced, classes of workers, large-scale production 
rent and interest, wages and profits, how profits 
are figured, labor organizations. In his explanation 
of “labor’s point of view,” the author states that 
“labor stands for the closed shop’ “maintains 
the right to strike,” makes use of the “sympathetic 
strike” “is usually opposed to piece work.” and 
“claims that the number of apprentices should 
be restricted so as to keep the number of workers 
down and wages up.” 

KENT, FRANK R. The Great Game of Politics. 


322 pp. (Doubleday 1923) 
The author describes his book as “an effort to 
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present the elementary facts about politics politicians, 
political machines, candidates, and their ways 
for the benefit of the average citizen,” The “party 
machine, from the precinct executive to the boss 
is thoroughly dissected. 


LEWIS, JOHN L. Report to the 29th (1924) 
convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 14 pp. (United Mine Workers 
of America, 1924.) 

Covers the anthracite and bituminous strikes 
of 1922 and the litigation arising out of several 
cases under the Sherman and Lever Acts, including 
the Coronada Coal Company case. 


LUNDBERG, EMMA 0. State commissions 
for the study and revision of child labor laws. 
156pp. (Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1924.) 

Gives an account of the growth and movement 
for the coordination and revision of child welfare 
legislation in the United States, revising the first 
bulletin on this subject published in 1920. Includes 
list of state commissions for the study and revision 
of child welfare laws, reports and articles relating 
to work of state commissions, child welfare stand- 
ards and recommendations for uniform legislation, 
compilations and summaries of laws on special 
subjects relating to child welfare, bibliographies 
and lists of references on child welfare, and the 
text of the laws creating child welfare commissi 
An indispensable handbook for all who are interested 
in the subject matter. 


MACKEY, HARRY A. Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, with rules of procedure. 
794 pp. (Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 1922.) 

Contains an analytical explanation of the Penn- 
sylvania Workmen’s Compensation Law, its admin- 
istration by the workmen’s compensation board, 
benefits to workers and employers who come under 
its jurisdiction, and a digest of Pennsylvania court 
decisions on workmen’s compensation cases. 


MITCHELL, WILLIAM, AND EVANS, EVAN. 
Report of the old-age pension committee to the 
29th (1924) convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 8 pp. (United Mine 
Workers of America. 1924.) 

Gives the — in the adoption of old-age 
pension laws. report asserts that the “idea 
of an organized movement to secure the adoption 
of old-age pension laws originated with the United 
Mine Workers of America.” 





Charters have been issued from March 1 to and including March 31 as follows: 
Local Trade Unions, 7; Federal Labor Unions, 3; total 10. 





The future of American democracy is the future of the American wage earner. To 
have an enlightened and patriotic citizenship we must protect the wages and standard 
of living of those who constitute the bulk of the citizens.—Prof. John R. Commons. 





Read any books whatever come to thy hands for thou art sufficient both to judge 


aright and examine each matter.—Dionysius Alexandrius, 















T IS apparent that Congress will have 
| great difficulty in adjourning June 1 

as proposed. A recess may be taken 
until after the conventions of the dominant 
parties. In the meantime, however, every 
effort is being made to act upon important 
legislation. Labor has more friends in this 
Congress than in any other for many years 
and because of that fact it is believed that 
necessary remedial legislation will be enacted. 


Conscription 


The agitation for a conscription law is 
being forced to the front at every op- 
portunity by the militarists of our country. 
General Pershing in an address to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
urged them to advocate military training 
of the youth of our land. He said he 
hoped Congress would be liberal in sup- 
plying funds and he hoped that every boy 
would be given at least a month’s training 
every year. The night before he had also 
discussed preparing for war and intimated 
that there should be conscription. 

The hearings before the House military 
affairs committee on conscription left mem- 
bers in somewhat of aquandary. There was 
quite a division of sentiment. Members 
of the cabinet took different sides on the 
question and Assistant Secretary of War 
Davis, who has been studying the ques- 
tion for months, said he was unable to 
suggest a course for the committee to pursue 
in preparing conscription legislation. Mr. 
Davis apparently found that the more he 
studied the problem the more it appeared 
difficult of solution. If, as General Per- 
shing suggests, our youth should be con- 
scripted one month a year for military 
training it would not be long if that were 
adopted before it would be increased to two 
months or three or six or probably twelve. 
Germany and France had conscription for 
many, many years. Conscription makes 
human machines. Although the Germans 
had been brought to the highest state of 
war efficiency they fell before the American 
troops whose first knowledge of military 
tactics came after the declaration of war. 

Conscription stifles initiation and makes 
machines of men. If the American boys 
at Chauteau Thierry had been subject to 
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intensive discipline they would have fol- 
lowed the orders of the French general and 
not pressed forward against the Germans. 
That was the beginning of the end of the 
war. Army officers have learned a trade 
and they believe everybody else should 
learn the same trade. General Pershing 
spoke of the great benefits from army dis- 
cipline. There was no greater discipline 
of men than that of the German army. 
There probably never was an army less 
disciplined than the American. Still the 
American army turned the tide. They 
had lived a life of freedom unknown to the 
Germans. While the German’s spirit was 
being killed by army discipline, the Ameri- 
can boy was living his life unhampered by 
the oppressing effects of such discipline. 
Therefore the latter made the better fighter. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor informed the House military 
affairs committee that Labor was in favor 
of conscription if all the people of our 
country and the material resources were 
conscripted. But opponents of this policy 
claim that the conscription of material 
resources is impractical and impossible of 
accomplishment. Only labor can be con- 
scripted successfully, they claim. 

We have informed members of Congress 
to whom we have spoken that Labor is 
opposed to the kind of conscription which 
is suggested by high army officers and big 
business. 

Immigration 


H. R. 7995 by Representative Johnson 
of Washington passed the House April 12, 
by a vote of 323 to 71. It provides for a 
2 per cent quota based on the number of 
any nationality in the United States in 
1890, the admission of blood relatives of 
foreign-born citizens and the exclusion of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

A bitter fight was made upon the bill in 
the House. The advocates of greater immi- 
gration managed so to misrepresent the 
provisions of the bill that many organi- 
zations of foreign-born citizens were led to 
oppose it. They were deceived into believ- 
ing that the reduction of the quota from 
3 to 2 per cent would prevent them bringing 
their families to this country. This is a 
gross misrepresentation, for the bill pro- 
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vides that the following are admissible under 
the term ‘“‘non-quota”’: 

An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 
18 years of age, father or mother over 55 years of 
age, husband or wife of a citizen of the United States. 


The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that it is for the best interests of the 
United States that foreign-born citizens 
should have their families with them in this 
country rather than to send money to the 
old country for their support. Immigration 
is a domestic question and no other govern- 
ment has a right to dictate or suggest 
legislation on that subject. However, the 
propaganda sent from foreign governments 
to their nationals in this country so aroused 
the latter that they sought by every means 
to prevent the passage of the bill even to 
threatening political disaster to anyone 
who would vote for the Johnson bill. 

The injection of a veiled threat by the 
Japanese ambassador that there would be 
“grave consequences” if the clause pro- 
hibiting the admission of “aliens ineligible 
to citizenship’’ was enacted into law caused 
a reversal of sentiment in the Senate. 
Senator Johnson of California declared 
that the Japanese were governed by am- 
bition, not pride, in making such a demand. 
He also declared that the Japanese govern- 
ment had not lived up to the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” as thousands of Japanese were 
coming into this country in direct conflict 
with that understanding. It was also 
pointed out that Japan was the only 
country on earth that controlled immigration 
to the United States. Americans who were 
supporting the Japanese in their demand 
for placing that country under the quota 
law were condemned as un-American. The 
Senate by a vote of 76 to 2 abolished the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” on April 15. The 
following day by unanimous vote it pro- 
vided that aliens ineligible to citizenship 
should be excluded from the United States. 

Only 20 per cent of the population of New 
York City is American according to state- 
ments made in the House of Representatives. 
This answers the question why members of 
Congress from New York City vote against 
the restriction of immigration. If Congress 
would follow the advice of the New York 
Congressmen as well as those from Boston 
and from the foreign colonies of other 
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cities the United States would lose its 
Americanism and be governed by foreign- 
born citizens. 


Superpower Legislation 


S. 2790 by Senator Norris of Nebraska 
and H. R. 7789 by Representative Keller 
of Minnesota provide for the conservation 
and utilization of the natural resources of 
the nation, the coordination of flood control 
and navigation of streams, the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy and the 
distribution of the same. A federal public 
commission is created consisting of three 
persons to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. It is authorized to 
acquire by all legal means land, water, water 
rights, easements, coal, coal lands, mines 
or mining facilities, transportation lines or 
facilities of whatever nature, oil, gas or other 
fuel resources of any kind whatever, or any 
water power, works, machinery or plant or 
property of any kind necessary for the pro- 
duction and distribution of electric energy 
or power. 

This is the first elaborate legislation 
sought for government control and exten- 
sion of hydroelectric power. After securing 
control of the production of electric power 
the commission would be empowered to 
supply such electric power to any state, 
municipality, county, township, district 
or any other political subdivision or govern- 
mental agency anywhere within the United 
States or its territories. Provisions are 
made for the manufacture of explosives at 
cost and the manufacture of fertilizer to be 
sold direct to the farmer at. cost. It would 
mean the linking up of Muscle Shoals with 
Boulder Canyon and the Colorado River. 

Labor is interested in this bill and will do 
what it can to secure its passage. When the 
first announcement was made of a world 
power conference to be held in London this 
year President Gompers demanded that 
recognition should be given Labor. Mr. 
O. C. Merrill, Executive Secretary of the 
world power conference in the United 


States has invited President Gompers to at- 
tend the London conference as the representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 
and has urged him to prepare a paper to be 
read at the London conference on the “Re- 
lation of Power Development to Labor.” 
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The Norris-Keller bill provides in Section 
16: 
The attidue of the commission toward all of its 
employees shall be fair and liberal, maintaining at 
least the best trade-union standards of wages, 
hours, and conditions with a view of enlisting their 
‘best endeavor and justify their loyal service. 

As far as practicable, consistent with the speedy 
development of its operations, the commission shall 
so shape its plans as to furnish work during periods 
of unemployment. 

Section 5 provides that the President and 
Secretary of War shall turn over to the said 
commission on water powers the plants, 
tools, machinery, power units, transmission 
lines, and all other materials now owned by 
the United States Government at Muscle 
‘Shoals, the commission to proceed at once 
‘to complete the property into an electric 
project suitable to the manufacture of 
explosives for the government, of fertilizers 
for agricultural use, and the supply of electric 

_ power or energy to states, municipalities, 
and other political subdivisions. Arrange- 
ments would aiso be made to locate the so- 
called Boulder Canyon Dam in the Colorado 
River, to afford protection from flood for 
the Imperial Valley in California, and to 
provide water for additional irrigation and 
for the development of electrical power or 
energy as it may deem advantageous. The 
purchase of coal mines is for the purpose of 
establishing electric plants near by and thus 
save the cost of transportation of coal. 

The entire program is one that has been 
approved in general terms by the American 
Federation of Labor and should receive the 
support of every citizen. 

Railroad Labor Bill 


Hearings on the Howell-Barkley bill 
4S. 2646, H. R. 7358) have been completed 
in the Senate. Chairman Winslow of the 
interstate commerce committee of the House 
‘has refused to hold any hearings. It is 
‘believed, however, that the bill will be forced 
out of the committee. Railroad officials are 
sending agents to Washington to oppose the 
bill. One of them is a shop foreman em- 
ployed by the Southern-Pacific Railroad 
Company in San Francisco. He is also chair- 
‘man of the “company union” in the shop in 
which he works. Legislative representatives 
vof the railroad employes are confident that 
‘they will secure action on the bill at this 
ssession. 


After the introduction of the bill it was dis. 
covered that certain provisions did not meet 
with the approval of the Amalgamated As. 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and after conferences, 
this was rectified. 


Sales Tax 


The radio is being used to convince the 
people that the sales tax should become a 
law. Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, 
made a talk to the radio audience early this 
month in which he stated that any form of 
income tax is inequitable. He declared that 
the people should be taxed according to the 
purchases they make and that the sales tax 
would be the only equitable tax possible. 
Senator Moses neglected to state, however, 
that the smaller an income the greater the 
tax. For instance, a man earning $3,000 
would spend it all to live, therefore he would 
pay a tax on every dollar. On the other 
hand, those with large incomes would only 
spend a portion of it, and therefore the tax 
paid by them in proportion to that paid by 
the wage earner would be much less. Be- 
sides, those who would expend their money 
by traveling in other countries would not have 
to pay a sales tax. 

The term ‘‘sales tax,” however, is a mis- 
nomer. It is a buyer’s tax and the vendor 
collects it. Civilization has not reached 
that high stage where all the vendors in our 
country would be honest enough not to load 
the tax and thus make an additional profit 
for themselves. 

During the consideration of the revenue 
bill in the Senate committee on finance 
Senator Smoot moved that a tax of one-half 
of one per cent be placed on all purchases 
made by the people. It was defeated. 


Workmen’s Compensation, D. of C. 


H. R. 487, by Representative Fitzgerald, 
of Ohio, providing for workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, is in a 
dangerous position. Representative Kunz, 
of Illinois, and Representative Gilbert, of 
Kentucky, have changed front, and instead 
of being for the bill, as they had previously 
announced, they have gone over to the side of 
the insurance companies. Representative 
Kunz gave a pledge to the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor that he would vote for the 
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Fitzgerald bill. Now he says that George 
Brennan, democratic boss of Illinois, who 
is in the insurance business, has given him 
orders to vote for the insurance companies’ 
bill which was introduced by Representative 
Underhill. This changes the vote in the 
sub-committee from 3 to 2 in favor of the 
Fitzgerald bill to 3 to 2 in favor of the Under- 
hill bill. Chairman Fitzgerald, under the 
circumstances, will not report the bill to the 
full committee. In the meantime every 
effort is being made to change the attitude 
of Representatives Kunz and Gilbert. 


“ Equal Rights” for Women 


Agitation by the national woman’s party 
for an “equal rights” amendment to the 
Constitution is having rough sledding. The 
judiciary committee of the Senate set two 
different days for hearings, at which repre- 
sentatives of the national woman’s party 
were invited, to show cause for the endorse- 
ment of such an amendment. Representatives 
of the party failed to appear at the hearings, 
and Senator Ernst, chairman of the sub- 
committee, ordered them closed. 

Representatives of women in industry 
appeared before the committee in opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment. They 
declared that if the amendment became a 
part of the Constitution all the protective 
laws for women in industry would be re- 
pealed. It is understood the committee 
will make an adverse report or pigeon-hole 
the measure. 


Child Labor 


The proposed child labor amendment to 
the Constitution was reported favorable by 
the House committee on judiciary and the 
Senate committee has taken similar action. 
A most persistent underground agitation 
against the amendment is in progress and it 
has not yet been determined whether favor- 
able action will be taken by Congress. 


Protection for Employes and Travelers 


H. R. 8578, by Representative Cooper, of 
Ohio, to promote the safety of employes and 
travelers by compelling interstate railroads 
to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances, has been 
reported favorably in the House. The act 
excludes street, suburban, and interurban 
electric railways unless operated as a part of: 
a general railroad system of transportation. 
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Wages for Postal Employes 


The Kelly-Edge bill (H. R. 4123 and S. 
1898), providing an increase of wages for 
postal employes, is regarded favorably in 
both the House and the Senate. These em- 
ployes are receiving only a small increase 
over pre-war wages, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the cost of living and 
in rents. Postmaster General New is not 
favorable to the bill and Chairman Madden 
of the House appropriations committee has 
publicly announced his antagonism. Never- 
theless, it is believed the bill will pass. 


Soldiers’ Adjusted Compensation 

H. R. 7959, by Representative Green, 
of Iowa, providing for adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the world war, passed 
the House and has been reported favor- 
ably to the Senate. It provides $1.25 for 
each day of service overseas and $1 for each 
day of home service. If $50 or less is due 
it shall be paid in cash. Those to whom 
more than $50 is due will be given a non- 
participating adjusted service certificate of a 
face value equal to the amount of 20-year 
endowment insurance that the amount of his 
adjusted service credit increased by 25 per 
cent would purchase at his age on his nearest 
birthday. Two years after the date the 
certificate was issued any bank is authorized 
to loan any veteran upon his promissory 
note, secured by his adjusted service cer- 
tificate, any amount not in excess of the loan 
basis of the certificate. The rate of interest 
to be charged by the bank shall not exceed 
2 per cent per annum. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

H. R. 5478, by Representative Dallinger, 
of Massachusetts, to extend the act pro- 
viding for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise, has been reported favorably to 
the House. For some reason unknown there 
has been much opposition to extending the 
law. Since the law was enacted in 1921 
thousands of persons disabled in industry 
have been rehabilitated so that they are 
able to earn a living which otherwise would 
have been denied them if there had been no 
such law. 


Rent Commission, D. of C. 


H. R. 7962, to extend the life of the rent 
commission, was bitterly fought by Rep- 
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resentatives Blanton and Underhill, the two 
outstanding members of Congress who have 
sought notoriety by criticising Labor. Rep- 
resentative Lampert, of Wisconsin, intro- 
duced the bill. It is to prevent the real 
estate “bloc” in Washington from charging 
enormous rents. As the people of Washing- 
ton are voiceless they can not take any 
action against the rent profiteers. They 
are helpless. The object of Representative 
Lampert’s bill is to protect them. The rent 
law expires May 22, 1924, if it is not ex- 
tended before that time. 


Wages for Teachers 


H. R. 6721, by Representative Keller, of 
Minnesota, providing for higher wages for 
teachers in the District of Columbia, passed 
the House March 31 with very little opposi- 
tion. The only amendment was to reduce 
the proposed salary of the superintendent of 
schools from $10,000 to $8,000 per year. 
The bill is now before the committee on the 
District of Columbia in the Senate. It is 
believed the Senate will approve the House 
bill with the exception of the salary fixed 
for the superintendent. 


Protection for Labor 


H. R. 7698, by Representative Wolff, of 
Missouri, has been reported favorably by 
the committee on labor. The purpose of 
this bill is to prohibit the transportation 
and importation of labor in interstate com- 
merce to points in another state where a 
lockout or strike is in progress without 
advising the persons so transported of the 
conditions existing at the place of destina- 
tion. At least 10 states and Alaska have 
laws containing similar provisions. In its 









report recommending the bill for passage 
the committee said: 

This bill will correct a condition created by 
dishonest labor agencies, and will do much toward 
remedying a very great evil existing in the employ. 
ment of men under false pretense and without a 
true knowledge of the conditions under which they 
are to work. 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


S. J. Resolution 105, by Senator Wads- 
worth, of New York, passed the Senate 
April 3. It authorizes the president to 
detail an officer of the corps of engineers as 
the director of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The bill is sponsored by the 
plate printers. 

Wooden Cars 


S. 1499, by Senator Harris, of Georgia, 
prohibiting the use of wooden express or 
mail cars, passed the Senate March 28 and 
is now before the House committee on inter- 
state commerce. 


Conclusion 


We wish to commend the organized labor 
movement of the United States for the flood 
of letters and telegrams that are coming to 
Congressmen urging the passage of the 
Johnson immigration bill with the seamen’s 
amendment. A total of many thousands 
of these communications have been received 
by Senators and Representatives and have 
had a good effect. It is hoped that the same 
organizations will send in appeals for the 
passage of the child labor amendment. 

W. C. RoBErtTs, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
Epcar WALLACE, 
Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Laber. 





My soul is not a palace of the past, 

Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse 

That shakes old systems with a thunder fit. 

The time is ripe, and rotten ripe for change; 

Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind, 

Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 

Because we tear a parchment more or less. 





—JaMEsS RussELL LOWELL. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PacrIFIc 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 





Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—We have 72 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. Conditions of 
employment are fair and improving. We are still 
trying to organize the laundry workers of New 
York City. We have four locals there at this time, 
but their membership is small. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentsler—We have 13 local unions with a 
total membership of 562. There has been one death 
with an expenditure of $300. The old lockout is 
still in effect in Worcester, Massachusetts; Glens 
Falls, Hudson Falls, Niagara Falls; Brooklyn 
and Schuylerville, New York; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia, Hanover and New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. The state of employment 
is good and improving. Reorganization of the 
“open shops” is being contemplated. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
OKGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 
Construction of new homes is the only new 
work that has started. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles——George E. Bevan: 

The printing pressmen signed a new contract 
for one year at 50 cents a day increase with a 
clause that if the printers, who are arbitrating, 
get a larger increase then the pressmen are to 
get the additional increase. Garment workers’ 
local No. 125 has set aside a fund of $2,000 for 
label campaign. Barbers are also putting on an 
active campaign for increasing the demand for 
the union label. 

Santa Monica.—W. H. Bestor: 

Conditions in this locality are extremely bad. 
Los Angeles is flooded with mechanics and laborers 
and we are fighting to maintain our wage scale of 
$9 per day. is a constant turnover of em- 
ployes, but about 2,000 union men have been laid 
off. Building is slowly picking up. We are trying 
to organize the barbers and roofers and would 
like to form a local of cooks and waitresses. A 
carpenters’ local union No. 1844 of Venice, Cali- 
fornia, has just been organized with a membership 
of 200. Constant agitation is being carried on to 
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increase the demand for union label goods in all 
unions and also by the Women’s Label League 
and by two labor papers. 

Seaside.—George H. Clark: 

There have been improvements in conditicns 
of work during the past month. Fish canneries, 
fish packing and marketing aie the chief indus- 
tries. The Monterey hook and line fishermen 
have organized a union. 


COLORADO 


Greeley.—George P. Brooks: 

The Great Western Sugar Company is em- 
ploying additional help in preparation for a heavy 
campaign. Prospecting and drilling for oil is being 
carried on in a number of places in this vicinity. 
Only the building trades have union agreements. 
I am trying to organize a label league to get the 
women interested in label goods. I have just 
returned from a trip over the southern part of the 
state and find conditions very favorable. I reorgan- 
ized the central labor union in Trinidad as it had 
not functioned for the past eight or ten months. 
A local union of carpenters was orgarized January 3 
with 20 members, and when I visited this local on 
February 29 they had a membership of 43 and had 
been granted a raise of one dollar per day and a 
closed shop, all the contractors but one having 
signed up with them on this basis. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—William H. Donahue: 

Work in the cigar trade is poor. Shops have all 
been shut down for three weeks. Building is 
opening up. Two new buildings at the Norwich 
state hospital are about to be started. The textile 
mills are working nearly normal again. The writer 
has succeeded in getting the stage hands back in 
the central labor union and is working on other 
locals which are not affiliated. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

The chief industries of this city are fruit growing, 
truck farming and building. There are no union 
agreements. The Southern Bell telephone com- 
pany have a “company union.” All building 
trades feel sure of the raise in salary proposed 
for the near future. Constant agitation is being 
— on to increase the demand for the union 
abel. 


ILLINOIS 


Dubuque.—H. R. Parsons: 

Conditions have been at a standstill for the 
past few weeks. The gas plant has laid off workers 
due to bad weather. Road construction has opened 
up a considerable amount of new work. The 
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writer puts forth every effort to increase the de~ 
mand for union label goods. 

Kankakee.—Ed. Shumaker: 

Because of a reduction in wages 500 men left 
their jobs at the Empire Car works which is non- 
union. Work has opened up in the building trades 
and five business buildings are in the course of 
erection. Manufacturing is the principal industry 
in this locality. A union label committee from 
the central body is agitating the demand for union 
labels. The fire fighters have i during 
the past month. 

Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

Prospects for the future are good but weather 
conditions are holding up work in the building 
trades. Agitation is being carried on to demand 
union label goods. 

Rockford.—Art. C. Johnson: 

Conditions are fair but employment is at a 
standstill. Agitation is being carried on by the 
Women’s Label League to demand the union label. 
The meat cutters have organized during the past 
month. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Coal mining is the chief industry in this com- 
munity, but work is very slack for the miners as 
the mines are not working full time. The miners 
have union agreements. Good work is being done 
by the central body to increase the demand for the 
union label. 


INDIANA 


Elkhari.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

The New York Central shops and round-house 
have reduced their forces. The road has a “‘company”’ 
shep crafts’ association. The construction of a 
million dollar theater has just begun. Common 
labor receives the lowest pay of any place in this 
section of the country. We are badly in need of a 
building trades council. Union label literature is 
being distributed in order to promote the demand 
for union label goods. We have already established 
a line of union label underwear. We are working 
to organize the teamsters, retail clerks and station- 
ary firemen and oilers. 


Elkhart—Guy Richmond: 
The New York Central railroad company has 
called shopmen back on a five-day week. Loco- 
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motives from eastern division are being repaired. 
This railroad is forcing its’ employes to take out 
company insurance. A new theater to cover one 
quarter of a block is being built, which will open 
up new work to the building trades. 

Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

Work is improving in the railroad shops and 
building trades. The railroad shop employes have a 
“company union.” We have put on a big drive to 
increase the demand for the union label and are 
proud to report our effort has met with great success. 

Muncie—Wayne M. Davis: 

From 500 to 800 employes have been laid off 
by the Muncie Products and company. 
Only the foundries have union agreements here. 
Restraining order against jitney bus drivers by 
the Union Traction company comes up before 
a special judge next week. The importance of asking 
for union label goods is constantly called to the 
attention of locals’ membership. 

Muncie.—George A. Moore: 

Additional workers have been hired in gear 
shops. Work has become abundant for paper- 
hangers. The Union Traction company has a 
“company union.” We are constantly demanding 
union label goods. We have succeeded in getting 
the Why Clothing company to carry a strictly 
union made line of clothing and shoes. 

South Bend.—Harry Hendrickson: 

Conditions here remain practically the. same. 
There is a bright outlook in the building trades. 
A committee has been appointed to increase the 
demand for union label goods. 

Sullivan.—Everett J. Stewart: 

One mine has closed down, laying off about 150 
miners. The miners have union agreements, the 
bakery and confectionery workers have just or- 
ganized, and the machinists, truck drivers and 
hodcarriers are in the process of organization. 
The union label committee of the central labor 
union is doing its utmost to increase the demand 
for the union label, and is calling on dealers to see 
that they carry union label goods. 


IOWA 


Boone.—Wm. Mooney: 

The railroad shops have laid off approximately 
500 workers, the mines are working half-time and 
one brick plant has closed down. All industries 
have union agreements with the exception of the 
brick workers. A committee from the central 
labor union and a women’s label league are con- 
stantly agitating the use of union label goods. 
The fire fighters have organized during the past 
month. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions are about normal for this time of 
year. Coal mining, meat packing and steel manu- 
facturing are the chief industries. The miners 
and meat packers have union agreements. The city 
railway is trying to substitute an old-age pension 
and death benefit for wages. The plan is now before 
an arbitration board in session here. Union mem- 
bers confine their support as much as possible 
to merchants who handle union label goods. i 
the past month the tile and marble helpers have 
organized into local No. 27 with a membership of 
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30, and the firemen and oilers, local No. 79, have 
reorganized. 
Newton.—F. Parker: 

Additional employes have been hired by the 
factories, and work in the building trades is pro- 
gressing. The outlook for this year is“the best for 
three years. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The New Roxana oil refinery costing two or 
three million dollars has just been ne and 
they have laid off several hundred men. They have 
also reduced wages in some branches. The Lesh 
refinery has completely closed down. Railroad 
workers and Newman dry goods store have “‘com- 
pany unions” making membership compulsory. 
Common laborers are trying to reorganize. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville. —J. V. Poa 

The mines have te , but considerable 
road work has opened up, the state highway 
having hired additional workers. e steam and 
shovel workers have a “company union.” Agi- 
tation is being carried on to promote the’ deniand 
for union label goods. The painters have organized 
during the past month. 


LOUISIANA 


Sete A. Winsby: 

The Central contracting company has laid off 
workers. An extensive building program has 
been laid out. Carpenters"working on a seventeen- 
story building called off because of jurisdictional 
dispute between carpenters and sheet metal men. 
Non-union carpenters have been employed after a 
halt in work for 26 days. 


MINNESOTA 


Austin.—John F. Placek: 

Hormel and Company, pork packers, have laid 
off about 150 workers, and the Hormel milling 
company has closed down. A label committee 
and all union labor are making a drive for union 
label goods. 

Hubbing.—P. A. Davis: 

The city has laid off approximately 500 workers, 
and 200 additional workers have been put on in the 
mines. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

The automobile industry and textile manufac- 
turing are the chief industries in this community. 
A few workers have been laid off by the railroads. 
“Company unions” here!are becoming a thing of 
the past. A label league has been formed to promote 
the use of union label goods. The firemen and 
oilers have become organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg —C. P. Praytor: 

The Hercules Powder company has made im- 
provements in hours, having changed from two 
twelve-hour shifts to three eight-hour shifts. 
This company has hired about 150 additional] work- 
ers, but they are not organized. The motormen 
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You can wash 


these walls 


Walls painted with Dutch Boy pwhite-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil can be washed 
again and again without harm to the 
handsome fiat finish this paint gives. 

Flat paint made of Dutch Boy white-lead 
and flatting oil adds beauty and long life 
to any interior. It can be tinted to any 
color desired. It is easy to apply and sticks 
tight to the surface. It is economical be- 
cause it spreads far and holds its color and 
finish indefinitely. 

These are the reasons why painters 
everywhere use Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


NATIONAL — COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadwa Satan: 131 State St.; 
Buffalo, x16, Oak St.; C est 18th St.; 

Cincinnat 6s9 Freeman Aver leveland, 820 West 
Superi ; St. Louis, » ze oa, Clavel St.; San Fran- 
Ke 48s California St.; tye. Ph National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave “eee John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chesinut 


























and conductors of | the traction company have a 
“company union.’ Agitation to increase the 
demand for union label goods is carried on at all 
meetings. 

NEW YORK 


Binghampton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Factory work is somewhat slack. Shoe and 

cigar factories have laid off workers. Work in 
the building trades is becoming plentiful. Two 
school buildings, a church and an addition to 
the city hospital are being erected. The Delaware 
and Hudson, Erie and Lackawanna railroads 
are promoting “company unions.’ 
Morrison addressed forum of the First Congre- 
gational church March 30, before a large audience. 
Agitation is constantly being carried on at central 
body meetings to demand the union label. 

Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central railroad shops have re- 
opened with 175 new men. Local No. 232, the 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
has received an increase in wages from 75 and 80 
cents an hour to 85 and 90 cents an hour. Only 
the railroad shops have union agreements here. 
Every union man demands union label goods 
when making purchases. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 
Conditions remain about the same here. Rail- 
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roading and mining are the chief industries. The 
miners and railroad company employes have 
union agreements. The Great Northern railroad 
has a “company union.” 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Conditions in all industries are very good with 
the exception of the mines. Half of the mines 
are closed down and the rest are only working 
two days a week. The union label committee is 
active and is visiting merchants in an effort to 
induce them to carry larger stocks of union label 
goods. The newly organized bakery workers’ 
local is getting a new scale ready to present to the 
bake shops and we are of the opinion that the 
new scale will be agreed to. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Three interurban car lines have given an increase 
in wages to their employes. The Adams Axle 
company has laid off approximately 75 workers. A 
constant demand here is made for union label goods. 
During the past —e the musicians and painters 
have organized local unions. 

Zanesville—Joseph A. Bauer: 

Additional workers are being employed by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Work is increasing 
in the building trades as two new high schools 
are being erected. Constant effort is made to 
increase the demand for union labels and the 
results are gratifying. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener. —John Bayliss: 

All coal mines in this locality are closed. All 
industries have union agreements except the 
shopmen who have a “company union.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkesbarre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Through negotiations the tailors received 11 
per cent increase in wages; journeymen barbers re- 
ceived $2.50 per week increase; the brewery work- 
ers received from $2 to $3.64 per week increase 
and the milk drivers and inside men received a $5 
increase in wages per week. A constant agitation 
is being carried on for the demand of union label 
products, shop cards and buttons. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg.—l,. C. Wilson: 


carpenters. The 
chief industry in this community is the cotton 
mills, but they have laid off numbers of employes. 
» Union members are the union label 
when making purchases. The electrical workers 

have organized during the past month. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell—A. J. Church: 

Switchmen have secured improvements in con- 
ditions of work during the past month. The rail- 
roads have union agreements. The printers have 
reorganized and the electricians are attempting to 
organize. Agitation is being carried on by the 
central body and by the efforts of the writer as 
organizer to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

Conditions are very quiet in industrial lines. 
Manufacturing plants have laid off some workers, 
and a few plants have closed down. Work in the 
building trades is becoming plentiful, as a number 
of new buildings are going up. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for the union 
label and reports of progress are made to the 
central body. The writer has just finished reor- 
ganizing the electrical workers. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L.. Spaugh: 

Conditions are about normal here. New work 
has opened up in the oil fields. A committee from 
pat _— council is agitating for use of the union 

a L 

Corsicana.—B. A. Adams: 

Conditions remain practically the same, a few 
additional workers having been hired by the oil 
industry, and some laid off from stores and cafes. 
The products of this city are cotton and oil. I 
organized the first textile union in Texas, which is 
called the Ellis County Hosiery Mills, and am 
at present trying to organize the oil workers and 
cotton mill employes. We are carrying on an ex- 
tensive union label campaign and are getting results. 

Kingsport—L. D. Fletcher: 

Working conditions have improved during the 
past month, although there has been no change in 
hours or wages. The Kingsport Press is hiring 
additional workers. A small amount of construction 
work is being carried on. We are agitating for the 
use of the union label. 

Teagin.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Approximately 300 railroad employes have been 
laid off. The writer issues a warning for all car- 
penters to stay away from Texas as the state is 
flooded with men out of work 

Texas City.—Fred Sandberg: 

ne eS ie ees otantiin ant 0 

ar refining plant is to start operation about 
April 15. The cotton screwmen and longshoremen 
have yearly union agreements. We are constantly 
agitating the demand for union label goods. 
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WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

About 500 additional men have been employed 
by the fishing industry and approximately 100 
new men in the lumber industry. A constant 
demand is being made for union label goods. 
Two new unions have been organized and expect 
to soon report the organization of all the teaming 
crafts in the city. We are glad to report that 19 
of the 20 unions of the city are affiliated with the 
central labor council. Those not associated are the 
bricklayers and musicians. 

Centralia. —C. E. Kennon: 

Two restaurants have closed and have laid off 
workers—one just closed during alterations to 
cut down overhead, and one new restaurant has 
opened up. The erection of two new buildings in 
Chehalis provides additional work for carpenters. 
We have the Culinary Alliance in a few camps. 
We are in combat with the I. W. W. and have 
been hurt by them in public sentiment, but we 
are slowly recovering from it. The central labor 
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body has fraternal delegates in civic bodies and 
they are represented with us. Get-together meet- 
ings are frequent between employers and em- 
ployes. The central body is agitating constantly 
for the increased demand for union label goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Parkersburg —C. T. Mehl: 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad has furloughed 
several shop workers on account of consolidating 
their shops. Francis J. Clarke of the boot and 
shoe workers spent about ten days here attending 
union meetings and urging the patronage of union 
label products. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

Additional men have been hired on the grain 
lining ships at the harbor and water front. New 
work has opened up on the construction of ele- 
vators. Label trades committee is agitating for 
the increased demand of union label goods. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


May 5, Long Beach, Calif, Labor Temple, 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America. 

May 12-22, Newark, N. J., International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers 

May 12-24, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel Hollenden, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 12-17, Colorado Springs, Colo., Antlers 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May 26-31, ————, International Alliance 
Theatrical Stage Employes of the United States 
and Canada. 

May 31-June 4, New York City, Hotel Imperial, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

June 4, New York City, Hotel Astor, Actors’ 
Equity Association (Annual meeting). 

July ———, Chicago, Ill., International Broom 
and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July . , American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 1-10, Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 


July 8-18, og City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Bl rs ‘ation 





wns 14-21, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
‘Instrument Workers’ International Union 


July 15-20, ———, Retail Clerks) International 
Protective ‘Association. 

July 21-27, Boston, Mass., International Plate 
Printers’ and Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 


July 21-26, Atlanta, Ga., International Stereo- 
typers’ 


and Electrotypers’ Union 


August 6-11, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 


August 11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


August 18-23, - Angeles, Calif., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

August 25-30, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 


September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, += International 
Union of Steam and Operating E. ngineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 8-18, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
= of Street and Electric Railway Employes 


September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

a Ind., —. 8-22, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Indiana, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, meen Ci, Mo., International 
Asseciation of Fire Fighters 

September 15-22, , United Brick and 
Clay ae i America. 

October 7 ——————,, International Brother 
hood of Pulp, i Suiphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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Bakery Equipment The Mechanical Hand 
of Qu ality That Cranks Your Car 
~~, MADE BY THE 


READ MACHINERY CO. 


YORK, PA. Eclipse Machine Co. 


Manafacturers of 
Complete Bakery Equipments ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Seer Truth and Facts 
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